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= ¥| EAR Readers of the Grail: 
j The sweetest message ever pro- 
claimed to the world fell from the 
| lips of the Savior of men. Meager 
or short in words, it was volumi- 
nous in content. The message 
ran: “Pax Vobis.” “Peace be to you.” The 
more troubled the times, the more precious 
is this message. Even now the rumblings 
of war seem to threaten. They remind us 
of the disturbed condition of hearts in Europe. 
What motives can prompt men to re-awaken 
those awful scenes of a war so terribly im- 
pressive that after these many years it is still 
called “the late war.” 


The Holy Father fears. He urges that peace 
be maintained and war avoided at any cost or 
sacrifice. “Peace be to you” is re-echoed in the 
voice of the Master’s Vicegerent. How different 
from war hatred and turmoil is the atmosphere 
of peace that pervades the heart and life of 
true Christians. What feeds or fosters this 
peace? Prayer and profound recollection. 
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During the month just passed our Abbey wit- 
hessed a beautiful demonstration of peace-pro- 


ducing prayer and recollection. We have had 
the privilege of harboring Retreatants. First 
there came a group of fine laymen to spend days 
of prayer and silent recollection amid the 
monastic solitude of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. They 
came and went. There followed a group of al- 
most a hundred junior diocesan clergy. And 
afterwards there followed still another group 


of priests, over a hundred senior diocesan cler- 
gy. 

Imagine yourself here at our Abbey on these 
days of the clergy retreats, when the numerous 
visiting priests and our own Benedictine Fa- 
thers came to offering Holy Mass in the early 
morning. All around you could be heard the 
tinkling of the little silver Elevation bells an- 
nouncing the coming of the God of Peace. He 
came to quiet the minds and the hearts of the 
retreatants. He came to fill all with peace. 


Lay retreatants and priest retreatants go 
back into the world whence they came, imbued 
with fuller measures of grace, imbued with 
thoughts and desires of the Peace of Christ. 
Would that the “big men” of the nations could 
make a retreat! Would that the Dictators 
would withdraw into solitude for a time and 
hearken to the dictates of Christ. Would that 
all men who are restless with cares and con- 
cerned about the future could and would make 
a retreat. They would find that a thorough 
housecleaning in their own interior coupled 
with some grace-laden resolutions would enable 
them to find peace near at hand. It is as close 
as God, the sole dispenser of true Peace. 


Yours cordially, 


io beer oa aanr O83, 


Abbot. 
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To a Clock 


Marie Hardiman Kennedy 


ACK Brant grimaced at the clock. If he 
J were ten years younger he, probably, would 
have stuck out his tongue too. It wasn’t just 
the clock in the steeple of the old San Francis- 
co church, but the inscription upon it—“Behold 
the time and flee free evil.” Good advice. But 
Jack Brant was done with advice. There was 
evil in his pocket and he was holding fast to it. 

“Look here, you old wise-face!” beginning a 
mental argument with the ancient time-piece, 
annoyed that it should be there at all, looking 
down, accusing. Defiantly, he settled himself 
upon the bench, ran long, nervous fingers 
through his blond hair, squinted boyish blue 
eyes, that his mother had assured him so often 
were good eyes, and gave full play upon his 
grave young face to the suffering of the past 
two years. 

“You ever been hungry?” almost gesticulat- 
ing at the clock. “Ever see anybody die you 
loved better than life? You ever tramp—tramp 
—for a job? Take hand-outs? Sleep—any- 
where? Have things—crawl on you? 

“My mother died two years ago—after she 
worked herself to a shadow taking care of me! 
Understand how that would make a fellow 
feel? Me out of high-school three years then 
and no permanent job! I’d have been second 
assistant to the garbage man to take care of 
her! Do you know there aren’t enough jobs in 
this country for young fellows any more? Gosh, 
old wise-face, I’d like to smash you up! Pull 
off the letters of your smug advice and hurl ’em 
one by one into the Bay! 

“T’ve walked half way across the country to 
the glorious Pacific. I’m here—so what? Oh, 
yes, I’ve had jobs of a sort. Just now, paring 
potatoes at a hospital. Ever pare potatoes, Mr. 
Clock? Thousands and thousands of ’em—for 
fifty cents a day? Of course not! Your job’s 
to stay up there and preach the same old ser- 
mon. If you could get human and walk the 
streets! You’d know! Look at me! A sight 
to make even a good natured puppy snarl! 

“Not so poor just now though! Fifty dollars 
in my pocket! Didn’t steal it! Just picked it 
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up when some one else dropped it! Keeping it 
too! Wouldn’t I be the chump to go down to 
the hospital office and say, ‘Sister, here’s fifty 
dollars. A man coming out of room 286 dropped 
it!’ I’m nochump! So, old wise-face, go right 
on preaching and I’ll go right on paying no at- 
tention to you! What in the world brought me 
in front of such a fool clock for anyway? The 
next time you see me, I'll be wearing decent 
clothes. And that means at least a chance at 
a job!” 

“The hour of the monkey!” simultaneously 
with three strokes of the clock came the un- 
believable whisper. Again: “The hour of the 
monkey!” As if the old clock itself were giving 
an ironic answer to the youth’s determination. 


Cautiously he turned his head, glanced down § 
at a small oriental form on the bench beside 
him. “Hello! Speaking to me?” 

The Chinese boy looked up, his soft slant 
eyes twinkled, “Honorable stranger talking to | 
himself!” he declared. “Long time talking to 
himself!” 

“Was that why you called me a monkey?” 

“That I did not do!” came the quick denial. 
“T just said the hour. Three o’clock is the hour 
of the monkey according to my most honorable 
ancestors.” 

“Then your ancestors were a queer lot. Oh, 
I say, little fellow, I’m sorry—didn’t mean—" 

“Skip it, honorable stranger!” 

Young Brant smothered a chuckle. 
your name?” 

“Tsu. I await Miss Mary. A few minutes J 
before the hour of the cock she will come.” 

“In civilized computation what time will that 
be?” 

“Five o’clock. And it grows chilly to wait s0 
long with but the company of my own miserable 
person.” 

“What 
person ?” 

“Ai, that would be to my liking.” 

“Are you hungry?” fingering two nickles. 


“What's 


about annexing my miserable 
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“The rice of my dinner, honorable stranger, 
has departed—it is a cinch—from my stom- 
ach.” 

Brant laughed. “All right, run over to the 
hot dog stand and bring back two sandwiches.” 

In a few minutes Tsu returned and they sat 
munching their hot dogs with relish. 

“Who is Miss Mary?” Jack demanded. 

Tsu’s soft eyes grew mistily softer, his voice 
touched a low musical reverence. “Miss Mary 
is my Sunday-school teacher. I go with my 
sister every Sunday to the church of the clock 
to learn about the Catholic God from Miss 
Mary.” 

“I belong to that same church, Tsu, only my 
church doesn’t have a nebby clock in the 
steeple!” 

“I understand. The Catho- 
lic church is the same all over 
the world. Miss Mary knows.” 

So the two new friends sat 
and talked from that strange 
new hour—the hour of the 
monkey—until a few minutes 
to the hour of the cock. 
Talked of sundry things— 
from cabbages to Kings—but 
came back always with a shy 
insistence of the young ori- 
ental to his idol—Miss Mary. 

Then Jack saw her crossing 
the street and before Tsu told 
him he knew it was she. Lit- 
tle and slender and modestly 
dressed in a blue suit. Under 
a tight dark hat were soft 
brown curls. Her lips were slightly curved as 
if her heart was joyous. 

Jack Bran’ts heart missed a beat. She remind- 
ed him of—someone. Someone tucked far down 
in his heart. His mother. But, of course, a 
younger mother than he had ever seen. Like 
his lovely mother must have been when she was 
eighteen or twenty. Miss Mary was just a girl. 
Then the crazy notion came. But The girl. 
Strely the girl he was meant to meet—eventu- 
ally. 

She was beside them, looking down at the 
little Chinese boy. “Ready, Tsu?’ 

“Ai, Miss Mary. I have been talking with 
this honorable stranger. He is nice and bought 
me a hot dog.” 


No, never I 
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Tnnocence 


Sr. M. AGNES FINLEY, O. P. 
I never get tired, 


Of the light which I see 
In a small child’s eye. 


The older I get 
The dearer it grows; 
The kinder I get 

_ The more of it shows. 


It’s the one thing worth while 
In this desert so wild, 

To see Christ peep out 
Through the eyes of a child. 
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The girl smiled and turned with Tsu to de- 
part. ; 

Jack was on his feet. He might never see her 
again! This was a big city! “I could walk 
partway with you,” he blurted. 

Then he realized he must be utterly mad. The 
girl’s eyes registered alarm. Jack stepped back, 
deriding himself. He must look like a denizen 
from the Barbary Coast. And if he were im- 
maculate and creased, what right had he to 
speak to this lovely girl? Crazy—he was. 
Thinking about that fifty dollars, making up his 
mind to keep it must have unbalanced his judg- 
ment. 

Tsu whispered, “Honorable Stranger, maybe 
touched in the head! He talked at the clock, 
Miss Mary.” 

“I did no such thing, you 
ungrateful little heathen!” 
Jack flared. 

Miss Mary grasped Tsu’s 
hand and hurried away, the 
tight angry line of her mouth 
denying the sudden merry 
amusement in her dancing 
eyes. 

Jack watched them dissolve 
into the mist that was pour- 
ing up from the Bay. “Dere- 
lict, that’s me!” Once again 
he addressed the accusing 
clock. His lean jaw jutted. 
“That girl was only afraid of 
what I looked like! If she 
knew I was a thief!” Then 
he laughed. He meant the 
laugh to be z im. It wasn’t. It was a laugh 
of release. “I guess you win, old Wise-face.” 
he muttered. “Kept me here until she came. 
Now I’ve got to go back with the money.” 

In the hospital office young Brant faced the 
Sister. “I found fifty dollars,” he said in an 
even voice. “A man coming out of room 286 
dropped it.” 

“But that was yesterday! The man reported 
the loss. Why did you wait—” 

Jack’s face flushed. He held out the money. 
“Here it is now. I suppose you wont’ want me 
working here any longer?” 

A shrewd wisdom touched the nun’s eyes. 
“Nonsense!” briskly. “And you take this mon- 

(Turn to page 171) 
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The Lovely Enigma 


SYNoPsIs 1 


Aline Randall, lately graduated from college, has 
accepted a position as governess with the wealthy 
LaClaire family in Chicago. Mrs. Mason, aunt of the 
two LaClaire children, welcomes the young girl warm- 
ly, and makes her feel more like a member of the 
family than a hired governess. Although Aline’s rela- 
tions with the rest of the household are less intimate, 
it is not long before she feels that she is in love wi 
the young Mr. Laurence LaClaire, uncle of the children. 
The budding romance comes to a climax when Laurence 
escorts Aline to an opera at Ravinia Park. There 
Laurence’s humiliating proposal of marriage as a means 
to lift her into his own social circle turns Aline’s regard 
for him into contempt. That night Aline requests him 
to leave her alone. The following morning the family 
is surprised to hear that Aline is confined to her bed 
with a bad case of nerves. Despite her intention not 
to see Laurence again, Aline, through the persuasion 
of Mr. Mason, admits him to her room for five minutes. 
Five minutes is long enough for Laurence to explain 
his poorly expressed proposal of the previous evening, 
and to discover that Aline really loves him after all. 
He leaves her reading the “Lovely Enigma” the story 
of the romance of Mr. and Mrs. Mason written by 


themselves. 
Part Two 


SYNopsis 2 


The novel opens with Alphonse Renneau asking his 
friend, Charles Mason, to drive from Chicago to St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College to bring home his sister 
Marianne Renneau, and her chum, Marie La Rue. 
Charles accepts with alacrity, for he is interested in 
Marianne, but his younger and more conceited brother, 
James, threatens to win a first interest in the lovely 
Miss Renneau. 


CHAPTER 7 


éé ID you enjoy the tea?” smilingly Jim 
inquired of his lovely companion. 

“So very much, Mr. Mason, and thank you 
again.” 

“Did Marie—do you think?” 

“Oh, yes. She enjoyed meeting everyone 
again after four years. Alphonse hardly re- 
membered her, but you did, didn’t you?” 

“I never forget charming people.” 

“Perhaps you don’t, Mr. Mason. What do 
you do now that you have finished college?” 

“T paint—I’m an artist. Will you be so good 
as to sit for me someday soon?” 

“Yes. How perfectly thrilling an avocation.” 

“That is my vocation.” 

“Oh, no; you are not perfect in that art, are 
you?” 

“No.” 

“We are seldom perfect in two aris.” 


“I don’t understand you, Marianne. And 
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will you call me Jim?” He opened the door of 
the small automobile and helped her out. 

“I have no objections to being called Mari- 
anne or of calling you Jim. The evening has 
been most delightful.” She extended her hand, 

“You are very beautiful! I must see you 
again soon. My days were of earth before; 
but, truly you are the most enchanting creature 
I have ever known.” 

“Really? Oh, thank you, Jim.” 
reached her steps. 

“Really. You will grant me tomorrow even- 
ing of your company?” : 
“You must spend tomorrow evening perfect- 
ing your avocation. Your vocation of flattering 
needs no perfecting. It needs discarding! 
Goodnight, Mr. Mason.” Turning she ran up 
and at the top of the stairs waved a dainty 
hand. With a pretty laugh she entered the § 

house. 

“She’s an ancient Charley type of girl.” 
Murmered Jim and turned into the path of his 
house, next door. “But I’m dashed if I don't 
like her!” 


She had 


* * * 


Alphonse wished 
How are you enjoying being home 


“Good-evening, Marianne. 
to see me. 
again.” 

“Oh, Charles! just great. I have missed you 
these days. Why weren’t you at the tea yester- 
day. I thought surely to see you. I'll tell you 
what Alphonse wanted. He went out with 
Marie La Rue, and he thought you might take 
me for a walk over to the Lake.” f 

“I—I was told that James asked you for the 
evening.” Charles reddened, but a happy glow 
came into his eyes. 

“He did. I declined. A woman should never § 
ask for an escort, but I declined one—and knew 
you wouldn’t mind. Or—do you?” 

“You know me better than that, Marianne. 
I am ever at your dommand. I did not appear 
these days because I thought James was enter- 
taining you. He is usually a good entertainer.” 

“His flattery is amusing, isn’t it?” 

“Having never received any, I know not.” 
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Laughing they left the house to walk to the 
Lake. Jim met them as they passed the Mason 
house. , 

“I was just coming over, Marianne,” he an- 
nounced. 

“Glad I saved you that trouble,” she replied 
sweetly. 

“You were going to sit for me to paint you 
this evening? You admit my avocation needs 
perfecting.” 

“But I also declared that your vocation need- 
ed discarding. This is the first step, I am sure.” 

“What shall I replace it with?” 

“Sincerity—truthfulness—all those boring 
things which you naturally consider old- 
fashioned. I am sorry, but Charles and I must 
hurry along. I'll be glad to see some of your 
paintings sometime, I paint too. It’s my avoca- 
tion too.” 

“Your vocation is cutting people?” 

“No; being perfectly frank always when 
asked to be, or even when not asked to be. 
Funny vocation? I admit it. A maiden’s fancy 
perhaps, and not always prudent either!” 

“Needs discarding.” 

“T never shall discard it.” 
“Good evening!” 


* * * 


Then smiling, 


“Oh,” with a ery of anguish and astonish- 
ment,” you! here!” Marianne had just arisen 
from her knees before her statue of the Blessed 
Virgin which was placed in the rose arbor. 

“I ask your pardon.” Jim was not smiling. 

“What do you want? How dare you come 
here?” 

“I looked everywhere for you, inquired at the 
house for you, and in desperation thought you 
might be here reading. After I had softly 
gotten in here I found you at your—prayers! 
I assure you I had no idea you would be praying 
out here.” 

“It’s private—or at least, it usually is. It’s 
beautiful too. I like the thought of Mary, Queen 
of Roses.” 

“I came seeking you to ask you to sit for a 
painting, but I’ve changed my mind. May I 
paint you kneeling before the statue just as I 
saw you?” He laid his paints on the bench. 

“So that you can laugh at it after? To me 
my devotions are a sacred thing and—you take 
nothing as sacred, serious or sincere.” 

“Who told you that?’ 
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“T knew it as a child, as a girl—and I know it 
as a woman. If I did paint you I would paint 
you as you really are—a hypocrite. I should 
picture you as Dante pictures the hypocrites. 
He places them in Hell, with a glittering mantle 
so beautiful and brilliant. To the human eye 
it seems all that is pleasant and desirable. But 
it is lead, the heaviest lead, so heavy that the 
hypocrites can hardly walk one step in a hun- 
dred years for the terrible weight of it. Well, 
I see the lead of your mantle and I pity you. 
How I pity you! You think you are happy. 
Someday you'll realize the weight of it—and 
it’ll be too late, because people too by that time 
will know of your hypocrisy and you'll have to 
live with it always! You appear so gentle, so 
flattering, so gracious, so much at one’s service; 
but your mind is selfish, conceited, working 
toward ends that will gratify only your pride 
and hurt others! I pity you!” 


Marianne sat upon the bench with a 
thoroughly disgusted look upon her face, the 
cause of which was the young man standing 
staring at her. 

“IT hate you for knowing it—but you’re right, 


Marianne. I already feel the weight of that 
mantle and already people are discovering it. 
Already the joy and real feelings of my heart 
are being crushed and ruled by mental designs 
for self-gratification in the way of powers, 
pride, self-love. I KNOW you're right. But 
I’m not sure the fun of being free to act natural 
and impulsively would give the sensation of 
power that comes from tricking someone into 
my plans.” He was standing before her, ex- 
pecting an answer. 

“That’s a fiendish kind of glee but not a joy. 
Anyone you can get into your power you don’t 
really respect or admire any more, and so 
there’s never any one you really have to care 
for you. Those who aren’t in your powers— 
the only ones you could admire—most certainly 
wouldn’t admire you or even want your admira- 
tion. There’s lots of joy in being frank and 
open and playing your cards squarely on the 
table. There’s still plenty of chance for mental 
control. As rational beings we have to control 
our carnal being. We have to reign those car- 
nal forces into good channels. It’s not easy but 
there is a certain joy in it. You'd be more of a 
master using your rational powers to control 
your emotions than killing your emotions and 
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using your rational powers to make people feel 
hurt and yourself feel superior.” 

“Help me change my vocation from that of 
flattery and hypocrisy to one of frankness and 
earnestness?” he asked suddenly. 

“Let me think a moment.” 
through him. 

“No hopes?” 
flippantly. 

“There’s more good in us than evil; our ra- 
tional powers are good, our animal powers good 
or evil depending on use. I was just wonder- 
ing if you had let the meanness go so far that 
unselfishness would be impossible. But I don’t 
believe that possible in any but a proud per- 
son.” 

“But if you help me—?” 

“Yes, there’s lots of hope. We’ll help each 
other. I’m not a saint. I’m a striving young 
woman. The same instinct that would have 
given a fiendish joy to you in making me believe 
all your flatteries would spur me on to gain men 
into my power. Virtue is hard merely because 


She looked 


He inquired, half in fear, half 


people take a dislike to it before they have tried 
it and because people are always poking fun at 


it. I realized that at a college dance once, when 
because of my looks I could have taken another 
girl’s sweetheart. He wasn’t worth having, 
anyone so shallow as to change girls because 
one is better looking; but he would have been 
quite a ‘catch’ as the girls call it. He would 
have invited me to the Frat dance of his Uni- 
versity too. That girl happened to have been 
my friend and then I remembered this Dante 
hypocrite passage from “The Inferno.” I would 
have been weighed down. But it was a close 
shave, as you boys say, and I promised myself 
to strive to be frank and open and play fair. 
That’s why I bothered to tell you a few weeks 
ago that I didn’t swallow all your flattery. I 
had to be frank and let you know. I would 
have liked to see just what your game was. 
Now—shall we play fair together? and with 
everyone?” 

“You bet! Now—honest to goodness honest 
—lI think this painting of you kneeling before 
that statue in this rose garden would be beau- 
tiful. It’s the finest thing I’ve ever seen. It 
would be a tiring pose; but, say twenty minutes 
a day, will you?” 

“I’m trusting you that you really think it 
sacred. All right; I'll pose half an hour every 
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morning for you. If you get tired of the square 
playing, let me know, and we'll cease the meet. 
ings.” 

“Not if I get tired of it—I might; 
decide to quit playing fair. Yes?” 

“Yes. What shall you call the picture?” She 
arose. 

James picked up his painting kit, then re 
plied, 

“The Lovely Enigma.” Bending down a bit 
he kissed her forehead gently and without an. 
other word, left. 


but if] 


CHAPTER 8 


66 ELL,—what a surprise! Good-eve 

Laurence.” Aline smiled at the tall 
young man who had so quietly entered her pres- 
ence and ended her speculations. 

“I’m given permission to see you for a little 
while, patient. Really now, I don’t believe 
you’re ill at all. You look radiant and glowing 
with vitality!” Laurence sat on the chair 
beside the bed. 

“T feel great. How is everything? Did you 
ever notice that when one is ill, or supposed 
to be ill, in bed, the time seems long and one 
seems so much away from things? Certainly, 
you did; weall do. How are the boys?” 

“Just as full of play as ever. They miss you, 
Aunty Aline!” 

“What have you been doing, Laurence?’ 
Aline asked him in spite of herself. 

“Thinking about you and planning about all 
the things we’ll do as soon as you are well 
again.” 

“How nice of you! But, frankly, Laurence, | 
think I’ll visit Dubuque for a week or so and 
think things over there—away from everything. 
It’s difficult to see things correctly sometime 
when they are so near to you. It’s also difficult 
to resist doing the pleasant things one wishes 
to do when one is so near them and tempted. 
You know, dear, this whole atmosphere, every- 
one and everything, is tempting, wonderful, 
peaceful. It is hard to believe it could ever be 
otherwise. But coldly looking at things, I real- 
ly don’t belong here. It—our love—may just 
be infatuation after all. I don’t know, Lat 
rence. Anyhow, two weeks back home, it 
Dubuque, can’t harm matters.” 

“Yes, two weeks can do plenty of harm. Yol 
may make yourself believe a lot of fool things! 
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You’re just the type to send a goodbye letter 
without an address or something too. I won’t 
let you go, unless I go with you—as your hus- 
band.” 

“If it is really love I bear you, wouldn’t I 
come back ?” 

“If it were one type of sacrificing love you 
MIGHT decide that for my sake you’d remain 
away from me,” he argued. 

“Laurence—besides Mrs. Bomberg in Du- 
buque, I have a man guardian. He doesn’t 
want to be known except to my—fiancé, if I 
ever have one. I have al- 
ways consulted him about 
everything, and I would like 
to just see what he would 
say about this. You won't 
say anything about him, will 
you?” 

“No. 
you?” 


What is this man to 


“My mother’s first sweet- 
heart, an elderly man; looks 
about fifty-five or so. He’s 
so wonderful—regular fa- 
ther, brother, companion, 
mother, everything to me 
ever since I was born. His 
name is Bernard Levreau; 
Canadian French like you.” 


“I see. That’s fine, I’m 
sure; but Aline, he can’t 
know what is best for you 
and me.” 


“I would appreciate his 


advice. If he should think 

it best that we marry, I 

would feel so much more 

right about it. If he should think I am not 
really in love or that this isn’t the wisest thing 
to do—I’m not saying I’d refuse your offer, but 
I'd think very very much longer about it than 
you would like.” 

“Why not ask him to come here and meet me? 
Or let me go there to meet him?” 

“I would like to speak with him alone first 
for a day or so; then I think meeting you 
would be the correct thing. We’ll see.” 

“You won’t make any decisions without con- 
sulting me personally?” 

“No.” 
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“Thank you. By the way, how do you like 
the novel or I ought say the true romance?” 

“IT like it. It isn’t very long; I’m about 
finished. I think Marianne and Jim are a lot 
like they were many years ago: Marianne with 
her ideas about the good in us all, and Jim with 
his sudden ideas for paintings. I feel I know 
them so well now, but I really must break my- 
self of the habit of calling them Marianne and 
Jim. Laurence, what do you think about there 
being good in us all, hope for us all to be vir- 
tuous, and joy in virtue?” 

“T think it is much harder 
for some people to be good 
than others.” 

“T suppose you'll tell me 
next that it is easier for girls 
than boys?” 

“Yes, I think I do claim 
that. I think men—big boys 
—have the same desires to 
be good, but I think there is 
more human respect if you 
know what I mean; they 
fear what people might 
think. If a person comes 
along whom they like—who 
is good—well, they haven’t 
that fear of being considered 
a little mamma boy and they 
find real joy in being decent. 
You see, the object of the 
human will is good, and the 
object of the intellect is 
truth. So I think Marianne 
is right in believing that all 
people have a strong ten- 
dency to be good. It’s a 
tendency of our rational na- 

ture. But through original sin our nature is a 
little spoiled and so we have an inclination to 
sin. Maybe I’m not explaining this so well, but 
I think you get my meaning. I do think the 
biggest cause of sin is fear of being ridiculed 
for the practise of virtue. Somehow girls are 
supposed to be virtuous, and—” 

“Don’t tell me that men aren’t. That’s just 
a modern idea. As moral beings men are just 
as responsible to the Moral Superior as women. 
You were about to add I suppose that men 
have to act rather off-hand and not interested 

(Turn to page 189) 
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O be modern is for many the mark of prog- 

ress. It has become the criterion by which 
the good is distinguished from the bad, the 
true from the false. Even. the ten command- 
ments are rejected because they are not 
modern. On the other hand birth prevention, 
divorce, etc., are good because they are modern 
practices. 

The spirit, of modernity is to break with the 
past. It has little regard for things of old. It 
is constantly seeking for something new. It is 
characterized by radicalism as opposed to con- 
servatism. 

This spirit has also invaded the realm of 
philosophy. In speaking of modern philosophy 
and modern philosophers I mean only those 
philosophers who are infected with this spirit. 
There are today also modern scholastic phi- 
losophers in the sense that “modern” is taken 
to mean “contemporaneous.” 


Just as scholastic philosophy is Catholic phi- 
losophy so modern philosophy is Protestant 
philosophy. Protestant philosophy did not come 
after the so-called reformation. The reforma- 
tion marks just one phase of that general spirit 
of modernity and protestant philosophy another 
phase of that same spirit. In other words the 
spirit of modernity has affected both religion 
and philosophy. 

A fundamental characteristic of scholastic 
philosophy is its respect for tradition and au- 
thority. The fundamental characteristic of 
modern philosophy is its disrespect for authori- 
ty. The modern philosopher wants his reason 
and intellect to be autonomous. 

Modern philosophers realize in what they 
differ from scholastic philosophers, but they do 
not understand the reasons the scholastic phi- 
losopher has for his attitudes. The following 
are a few citations from non-scholastic philoso- 
phers to illustrate what has been said. (Cita- 
tions from “Present Day Thinkers and the New 
Scholasticism”—by Zybura.) Professor Ralph 
Barton Perry, of Harvard University says: “It 
is believed in the first place, that the scholastic 
philosophy is essentially an apologetic system, 
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that is devised to lend support to doctrines ac- 
cepted on other grounds, such as those of au- 
thority or faith. There exists the feeling that 
Neo-Thomists and Neo-Scholastics are not 
really thinking for themselves but merely re- 
editing a system which they accept on non-phi- 
losophical grounds It is generally believed 
that the outcome of scholastic philosophizing is 
determined in advance, and that the processes 
of reasoning are therefore somewhat of an 
empty show....In the second place, it is felt 
that Scholastic philosophy is stationary and un- 
productive....There is a general feeling that 
contemporary adherents of the scholastic sys- 
tem are living in the past and that we have 9 
therefore, nothing to learn from them. It is 
believed that St. Thomas, for example, has 
become an authority in the sense in which free- 
thinking and autonomous intellect can acknowl- 
edge no authority.” Note that this philosopher 
in trying to point out the weak points in scho- 
lastic philosophy, saying that scholastic philoso- 
phy supports doctrines accepted on other 
grounds, such as those of authority or faith. It | 
seems that the Professor is guilty of this weak- 
ness himself. Note how often he repeats the 
expressions “it is believed,” “‘it is felt” etc. 


Professor Wilmon H. Sheldon, of Yale Uni- 
versity asserts that one of the reasons working 
against scholastic philosophy “is the belief that 
Scholasticism works wholly by authority—that 
the thinker is committed beforehand to certain 
conclusions. This objection, he continues, af- 
fects the works of all Protestant-trained phi- 
losophers....The democratic Protestant and 
most of all the pragmatist hates the idea of 
authority.” 


Professor George H. Mead, of the University 
of Chicago describes the difference between 
Scholasticism and modern philosophy thus: 
“The fundamental difference of attitude which 
I have recognized between Scholastic thought 
and that of other schools, lies in the acceptance 
of authority as an immediate ground for deter- 
mining the judgement on the part of Scholastic 
thought. ...The Principle of authority appears 
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to us to have rendered static and immobile the 
Scholastic mind, when once the Summa of 
Aquinas had been definitely erected.” 

Wishing to give the Scholastics a good sug- 
gestion Professor James B. Pratt gives the 
following counsel: “If Scholastic thinkers 
would throw off authority and their seeming 
dogmatism, and would deal with our modern 
problems in more modern fashion, there might 
result a helpful exchange of views between 
them and the non-Scholastics.” 

Another professor, William Ernest Hocking, 
of Harvard University, does not entirely en- 
dorse modern philosophy. He says: “Where 
philosophies of everlasting flux prevail, there 
cannot but be impatience with an intellectual 
world in which well ordered systems, to remain 
eternally valid, are striven for; but thinkers for 
the most part realize that permanence of truth 
and growth of truth are not incompatible, any 
more than the identity of an individual is in- 
compatible with his growth. When this truth 
is well understood, many of the difficulties be- 
tween modernism and traditionalism, both in 
philosophy and in doctrine, will disappear.” 

From the foregoing citations one can easily 
read the mind of non-scholastic philosophers. 
They have a contempt for authority. The 
Scholastic knows full well that authority is the 
weakest proof in demonstration. Nevertheless 
authority and tradition are very important in 
the discovery of truth. Philosophy is a difficult 
task. It is not the work of one man, nor of one 
century. It is the work of the united talents of 
the greatest geniuses of all times. Divine re- 
velation also has been for philosophers a light 
shining in the darkness. 

The non-scholastic exaggerates his powers. 
If he wishes to reject all authority he will be 
left to his own resources. In philosophy this 
will lead to Subjectivism, in religion the heresy 
of Pelagianism will be restored. Unless modern 
philosophers acquire the spirit of humility and 
acknowledge that single-handed they cannot 
solve the great problems of philosophy, they 
will experience the truth of Christ’s words, 
“every one that exalteth himself, shall be 
humbled.” 


I would rather die than lose one single Com- 
munion allowed to me by holy obedience. 
—St. Mary Mag. de Pazzi. 
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To a Clock 
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ey yourself to the man who lost it. Here’s the 
address,” glancing quickly through the file. 
“Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 422 Sterling St.” 

Jack’s heart glowed. It was a pretty good 
old world. People had faith in you. He found 
the Sterling Street address. A big jovial man 
opened the door. 

“Mr. O’Brien?” 

“Tis me.” 

“This money belongs to you.” 
the bills. 
hospital.” 

“Well thanks be to heaven for honest people! 
Come in, lad.” 

Against his protest, Jack was pulled into a 
warm comfortable living-room. The dining- 
room was just beyond and he could see an im- 
maculately set table that made him home-sick. 

Mr. O’Brien slipped a bill from the thin roll. 
“Here, lad, take this.” 

“No, thank you.”” Somehow Jack Brant could 

(Turn to page 183) 


Jack inquired. 


Jack held out 
“TI found it outside room 286 in the 








Pioneer 
CONSTANCE EDGERTON 
Grandma brought this bean pot brown 
Out from a little Vermont town; 


A tiny girl filled with zest, 
On the untrailed prairie of the West. 


In this bean pot I plainly see 
Her in her immaturity, 


Gathering chips to boil the soap, 
Her heart o’erflowing with high hope. 


Here is reflected her wedding day, 
Lilacs a-bloom—Wisconsin May. 


Here is reflected a home of her own, 
Set in a greenly beautiful zone; 


Sons and daughters called her blest— 
She found happiness in the West. 


Riding by ox team, trailing a star, 
Oh, pioneer, did it seem far— 


The prairie blue as night came down? 
Against your heart the bean pot brown. 


On wings of hope you settled here— 
A little girl, a pioneer! 
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HARON Chatfield, born Sharon Doody, was 

a noted novelist at fifty-two—not locally 
famous; the world read her books. High school 
girls adored her characters—handsome black 
Irish men with wit and wisdom; men of family, 
men who stood for honor and integrity. Young 
matrons liked her homey stories about small 
flats and babies. The sentimental shed tears 
over her pathos and said she must have had a 
sad life to portray the heart as she did. 

Sharon did not brood over the past. She was 
too busy, except when she was having her nails 
or hair taken care of. Then memory crept in- 
sidiously in.... Her old home on Wallace and 
46th streets; Mother, Dad, Emmet and Teresa. 
The childhood home was in the shadow of St. 
Gabriel’s church. Mother went to daily Mass, 
and if there was a moment to spare during the 
day she slipped in for a visit with Our Lady, 
to say a Rosary, to tell Her it might take time 
to make Jack Doody temperate. “St. Monica 
prayed a lifetime,” Mary Doody would pray. 
“IT will be patient. I love Jack. Always did.” 

The Lady understood. “Make him temperate, 
so the children will not have to hang their heads 
for him,” she would finish. 

Childhood, with an intemperate father, was 
acidly etched on Sharon’s memory. Around 
payday Dad would be missing, to return home 
penniless and penitent. “He meant to bring 
his money home,” Mary would say. “We must 
pray more.” 

Lean days...Mother going out to work.... 
Planning to educate the children..... Telling 
them what a good man Jack Doody was. 

Sharon pictured him so; liked to visualize 
him passing the box in St. Gabriel’s; coming 
home payday with his wages and candy as did 
Mr. Bogan and Mr. Case, their neighbors; liked 
to think of Dad as the provider, paying for 
shoes and groceries. She had listened to her 
mother’s high praise of him so long she was 
seeing him through her mother’s eyes. 

And then—her first Communion, wreathed 
and veiled, and Dad’s promise to come home, to 
share her happiness. He was in a stupor in 
Keegan’s livery barn. Mother had a delicious 
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breakfast, tried to smile, to share the joy that 
was Sharon’s, did share it—partially. 

Between paydays he was the ideal father, 
Told stories of pirates and cannibals, of ship- 
wrecks on forlorn coasts, worked in his garden, 
played ball with Emmet and his friends. If 
only there were no paydays! 

Sharon was seventeen when she was gradu- 
ated from St. Catherine’s high school, and 
Sister Lybia, her English teacher, said she 
could write, gave her a letter to Curt Mayhew, 
editor of the Chicago Mail. Curt, who was 
Sister Lybia’s brother gave Sharon work. 

A reporter! What she had dreamed of be- 
ing! 


Anonymous 


It was glorious to be working, to bring 7 


twenty-five dollars home to her mother every § 


Tuesday night. They made a down payment 
on the home they had rented eighteen years. 

Sharon wanted her mother to stop work. 
“Not until Emmet and Teresa are through 
college,” Mary said. “Aren’t you going to 
college, Sharon? Recall how we planned you'd 
go to St. Xavier’s?” 

Sharon’s school days were over. She began 
doing a little outside work—articles, short 
stories. They were accepted. 

Mother and she had such good times to- 
gether; the parish affairs, shopping, their 
friends in for visits. 
two weeks to a white farm house set in beauti- 
ful trees in the village of Fulton, Wisconsin. 
Sunlight streamed through the luxuriant foli- 
age of the massive maples like fingers of light. 
Ten feet from the dining room window the 
willow-fringed Yahara River, turbulent and 
deep, flowed on to join the Mississippi. 

Mary declared it was a sanctuary for peace- 
ful communion. And she would sit near while 
Sharon wrote, occasionally breaking in with: 
“Read me what you have written.” When 
Sharon finished, she would say: “That man is 
a fine character, something like my Jack.” 

A mile through the woods was the little 
frame church of St. Michael. When the world 


was filled with the purple mist of dusk she and 
Mother would go there, through the old ceme- 
tery, and recite the Rosary. 
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Sharon loved the old house with its rocking- 
chairs, shells, marble-top tables, whatnots, and 
plush album. Standing at the small-paned 
windows she could readily go off into her own 
thoughts. 


Her mother mused: “Jack would be so happy 
here.... If we could buy this place, Sharon.” 


Time fairly flew. Emmet finished college and 
married Charlotte Ryan. 
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A few weeks later Sharon said: ‘Mother, 
I could love Breck.” 

“No, no,” said her mother. 
your Faith.” 

“He says he wants to be; that he has cu- 
riously and longingly watched our beautiful 
rituals, our stately, mystic gestures. He wants 
to know more; join the Church, be God’s ser- 


vant,” said Sharon. 


“He is not of 


Thereafter Mary Doody 





Teresa finished the next 
year and married Anthony 
Morgan. 

That summer Dad went 
up to the farmhouse with 
Sharon and her mother, 
walked to the little church 
with them, fished in the 
Yahara. 

“If we owned this farm,” 
dreamed Mary. “We could, 
if God willed it.” 

God was her nearest 
Friend, her quickest com- 
fort. She had learned that 
in His mercy He closes the 
future tightly, bids us for- 
get the past, and live for 
the present only. She had 
learned, too, the substance 
of natural life is sorrow, 
which could be glorified if 
accepted joyously. 

God must have willed 
they buy the farm at Ful- 
ton, for Sharon’s third book 
made it possible. They de- 








took to instructing Breck, 
and soon had him going to 
Father Regan..... Breck 
was baptized..... Was go- 
ing to marry Sharon. 


It was harder for Mary 
to part with Sharon than 
with the other two. Sharon, 
the golden-haired baby God 
sent to Jack and her thirty- 
five years back; Sharon, 
the little girl who had been 
denied a happy childhood; 
who worried over her fa- 
ther’s failure to walk the 
straight path; Sharon, the 
little girl who helped about 
the house; Sharon, the 
young woman..... Sharon 
—her very heart! 

Breck and she were mar- 
ried in St. Gabriel’s Church 
on a blue and gold October 





day. The church was 
packed. Why not? Sha- 
ron Doody, newspaper- 


woman and author of five 





cided to keep it a secret 
for a time. They had so many dear secrets! 

That autumn Breckenridge Chatfield came 
up from Alabama to work on the Mail as police 
reporter. He spent a few minutes each day at 
Sharon’s battered desk..... Asked her to 
lunch... .. Went home to supper with her..... 
Ended up at a card party in St. Gabriel’s Hall. 

Next afternoon Mary Doody went to visit 
Our Lady. “I always thought Sharon would 
be a nun,” she said. “She never cared for boys 
until now. I know she likes Breck, and he is 
not for her, Lady dear. She would be unhappy, 
later. A fine boy, mind You, but not for my 
Sharon.” 


books! There was a daugh- 

ter for you! Bought a home for her parents, 
and, years agone would have beaten any young- 
ster in the ward who intimated her father was 
intemperate! Lord help us! Jack Doody drink? 
Not now. Prayer worked wonders with him. 

Breck and Sharon went to the farm home at 
Fulton for their honeymoon. When he saw it 
he knew why she and her mother loved it. 

Another October and God sent them a baby 
girl. They named her Mary Enright, after 
Sharon’s mother. 

Sometimes Sharon thought life was too full 
of goodness. Her heart must burst for sheer 
happiness. She had Breck, the baby, Mother, 
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Dad, and a dear little flat where newspaper- 
men dropped in to visit with Breck, and the 
Altar Society of St. Gabriel’s dropped in to see 
her. 

Life had been so full that she and Mother 
did not get back to Fulton. Closed the book, 
as it were, for a time. Next summer— 

The flu swept over the land. Her husband, 
baby, and Mother were in its toll. 

She tried to work but the wheels of her mind 
turned slowly. As the months ticked off she 
drove herself harder, prayed more and—found 
her name written in the sky. 

She left the little flat of sacred memories and 
took an apartment on the Drive where Lake 
Michigan boomed at her door. 

She had brought her father’s cousin, Kitty 
Kelly, up from Texas to keep house for him, at 
the old home on Wallace and 46th streets. The 
firemen came in to play checkers with him, and 
the neighbor children stopped for tales of 
pirates bold. He went to Mass every morning 
and had fulfilled Sharon’s dream in childhood— 
he was an usher at St. Gabriel’s. 

Just turned eighty, clear-eyed, erect, broad 
as a barn door, jovial, lovable as ever, Jack 
Doody spent his days in comfort, and for this 
he thanked Sharon. 

Emmet and Teresa thanked her, too, for her 
care of them. Teresa’s husband was tuber- 
cular. Spent his time in an expensive sani- 
tarium in a bowl of the Colorado Rockies, the 
bills being sent to Sharon. 

Emmet had been a failure as a business man, 
and was apologetic about it. If Sharon would 
finance him again..... She would. Again? 
She did. Emmet had three daughters, through 
school, and trying to adjust themselves to life. 

Charlotte and the girls were at the lake now. 
Emmet was working hard on his newest busi- 


ness. They were an expensive family. 
Charlotte, who was overly-critical, often 
said: “Sharon, why do your stories always 


hinge around a father? And such a wonderful 
father! Handsome, kind, patient, and loved by 
every one. You do not play up to a mother.” 

Sharon passed it by—for years. Came a day 
she was trying to turn out work and Charlotte 
called. She asked: “Still making a joke of 
yourself about that wonderful father?” 

Her voice flayed every taut nerve of Sharon. 
Tears, packed deep in years of determined 
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light-heartedness, tore through her body. Char- 
lotte kept on: “Everyone knows you try to 
make believe it is your father you write about. 
You even tell his qualities—making them heroic 
—in your talks.” 


Sharon sat at her desk trying to write. Her 
family persisted in occupying her thoughts, 
She had helped them to be—soft. She was 
frightened for them..... And then memory 
floated in: It was high summer. Mother and 
she walked through the garden and down the 
meadow to the place where the Yahara widened 
with a sharp cut into the cove. A slat-ham- 
mock, two solid chairs, the welcome wind mak- 
ing its own music— 

The telephone cut into her reverie. Emmet 
was in St. Ann’s Hospital. His car had over- 
turned. She called her chauffeur. 

Racing to the hospital, she thought of child- 
hood days with Emmet; the games they 
played, especially “Heaven’s balcony,” where 
their parents were so glorified it was doubtful 
they would have recognized themselves. In this 
balcony saga the Lady handed the key to Em- 
met— She wondered if he remembered. 

As she entered his room she felt Emmet was 
done with time. He said: “Hello, Sharry. I 
knew you’d come. You never fail us. You are 
like St. Gabriel’s—so clean and calm and 
But you spoiled us all, Sharry. Make 
my daughters stand on their own feet.” 

Doctors, nurses, attendants and the under- 
buzz were all agog over Emmet’s accident. He 
was Sharon Chatfield’s brother. 

Sharon dropped to her knees. 
came in— 


The Chaplain 


Sharon came direct to her apartment after 
Emmet’s funeral. She was to talk at a tea 
that afternoon for the benefit of St. Vincent’s 
Orphanage. In heavy lassitude she went about 
her accustomed tasks—ate lunch, reviewed her 
notes, dressed, called her chauffeur. 

The tea was a continuous bustle, handshak- 
ing, greetings, her talk. It was over. 

Not until the car turned into the drive did 
she realize she was home. Charlotte was pac- 


ing up and down the living room. She said: 
“I suppose you talked about the mythical white 
farm house and what a grand man your father 
Every one knows your father was a 
(Turn to page 180) 


was! 
drunkard—” 
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Judge me, O God 


7. David, as he sat there, head buried in 
hands, the whole affair had taken on the 
aspect of a bad dream. The day had been hard 
and long, but was it possible that such events 
had happened at all? Beginning with the sud- 
den awakening in the early hours of the morn- 
ing by the messenger who had carried the news 
of Absalom’s revolt, on through the hasty selec- 
tion of a band of faithful soldiers, through the 
closely pursued flight, until now, when the 
merciful darkness made pursuit out of the ques- 
tion, the king had maintained a more or less 
passive and almost unconcerned exterior. Now, 
however, it was different. The loyal soldiers, 
who had given up all to follow him, slept the 
sleep of the exhausted. David, too, had tried 
to obtain the much-needed sleep, but his phy- 
sical weariness was goaded into wakefulness 
by a heart too crushed to bear even the thought 
of sleep. 

So far Absalom, the beloved Absalom, had 
the upper hand, but David could wait. The 
revolt had proven strangely popular in and 
around Jerusalem. As a consequence David 
had been hard put to escape through the lines 
of his enemies. He was not yet perfectly sure 
that his escape had been effected. The morrow 
might bring anything. The king was aware of 
all this and yet felt no fear as to the final out- 
come; he dreaded only what the future held in 
store for the faithless but loved Absalom. 
Everyone seemed to be up in arms against their 
divinely chosen king 
but David knew that 
God was not against 
him. He had been in 
tight places before and 
God had always gotten 
him out. God would 
not fail him now. 

With that setting 
there gradually un- 
folded in the heart 
and mind of David the 
plan of one of his 
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leaps to his feet; raises his eyes to the clouded 
skies, and cries: “Judge me, O God, and dis- 
tinguish my cause from the nation that is not 


holy; deliver me from the unjust and deceitful 
man.” Absalom surely wouldn’t use that form 
of prayer. David was in the right: he was 


conscious of no fault in the present instance, 
while Absalom was in the very midst of a sin- 
ful revolt. God could only judge the case favor- 
ably to David. His present predicament might 
be the punishment for a past sin, but he had 
God’s own assurance that the sin had been for- 
given. Absalom, on the other hand, was con- 
tinuing his sinful revolt. David is so convinced 
that his cause will draw God’s help that he tells 
God to compare the two by separating his cause 
from that of the wicked who are persecuting 
him. But, knowing his utter dependence on the 
power of God, the king throws in the humble 
petition, “deliver me from the unjust and de- 
ceitful man.” Undoubtedly he referred here to 
the counsellors of Absalom, who were the real 
causes of the revolt and the ones really to be 
feared. But why should he fear as long as he 
can say, “For thou art God my strength’? 
What does he care if every human force is 
arrayed against him, if only God is his ally? 
However, it certainly doesn’t look as though 
God is on his side at present. An omnipotent 
God would not stand by passively while His 
friend and ally is suffering at the hands of those 
whose very existence depends on an act of the 





divine __ will. The 
thought wrings out 
the anguished cry 


“why hast thou cast 
me off?” 

It is a disloyal 
thought and David im- 
patiently shakes it off. 
He may not be able to 
see how any good can 
possibly come from 
his present plight, but 
he is ready to believe 

(Turn to page 181) 








prayerful songs. He 
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THE FINAL 


Kas weVF you want to know 
oe f CP who’s boss around here, 
Gay os start something.” 

x ) Sr gh Years ago we often 
pe Wiss found this warning 
tees) posted in small shops. 
Though we read it with 
some amusement, we knew that it 
still represented the ultimate rights 
of ownership. 


All men recognize the necessity of 
having a boss. And the experiences 
of history generally prove that when 
a group or a nation violently gets rid 
of a constituted ruler, it soon finds it- 
self saddled with one who is even 
more stern and severe. Europe, dur- 
ing a hundred years of chafing, has 
gradually rid herself of her kings 
and emperors; and in most instances 
each nation now sees itself in the 
tyrannical power of a dictatorship. 


Yes, rulers are inevitable; rulers 
are necessary. Throw out your 
rulers and you quickly find things in 
a hopeless snarl. Thus it is with the 
world today. To one who takes a 
general survey of our world, things 
seem to be more hopelessly tangled 
than ever before. Business and com- 
merce have not been revived from the 
awful collapse of 1929; social life, 
though apparently smooth on the sur- 
face, yet daily erupts like a boil, here 
and there, with the rottenness of its 
inner self; politics and diplomacy 
have about come to the end of the 
blind cul-de-sac men have followed, 
and now, confronted on all sides with 
an impenetrable wall of hopelessness, 





the world awaits in fearful tensity 
the outbreak of violence which will 
cause the conflict of 1914 to fade from 
its unenviable rank as the world’s 
worst war. 


What has become of the Ruler of 
this universe? What has become of 
the God who created it? Is it nota 
sad fact that most people today have 
just about forgotten that there ever 
was a Divine Providence, a Creator, a 
God who, after all, owns the world 
He has made? 


Oh, the mystery of this Divine 
Wisdom! How many times Holy 
Scripture speaks of this mystery! 
“How incomprehensible are His judg- 
ments and how unsearchable are His 
ways!” Today and for the last sev- 
eral centuries men have sought to put 
the Creator out of His creation. To- 
day, the great robbery having gone 
on so long, most of us are quite ac- 
customed to seeing the affairs of na- 
tions being conducted quite without 
God. Today the powers of hell have 
pretty nearly achieved their purpose, 
which is that men and nations should 
forget God. But the fearful fact also 
remains that today men and nations 
have just about reached the heights 
of pride and self-exaltation and self- 
sufficiency to which a Lucifer, a 
Baltassar, a Nabuchodonosor, a Nero 
ascended. For our God is a God, pa- 
tient and long-suffering, who so often 
allows these petty, inflated creatures 
to rise to the very zenith of their 
glory so that, when he casts them 
down, their plunge from the heights 
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AA Pair of English Martyrs 


(Recently canonized) 


SAINT JOHN FISHER AS A DEFENDER OF JUSTICE 


N order to understand the further fate of our 

two Martyrs, it will be necessary to mention 
the cause of their cruel and undeserved death; 
viz., the question of the validity of King Henry 
VIII's first marriage. Catharine, the daughter 
of Ferdinand of Aragon and of Isabella of 
Castile (the patroness of Christopher Colum- 
bus) had in her youth been espoused and mar- 
ried to Arthur, Prince of Wales, the first son 
and heir of Henry VII. He soon died and only 
some time afterwards, in 1507, after diplomatic 
negotiations, she was married to the new heir, 
Henry, who in 1509 became king of England. 
There were between 1511 and 1518 six children 
born of the marriage, but only one daughter, 
who later was Queen Mary the Catholic, sur- 
vived. As there seemed no hope of other chil- 
dren, and as there was no near male relation of 
the royal line, there was a feeling of genuine 
anxiety in the country lest at the death of the 
king a new civil war might arise, with all its 
horrors still in men’s memories. But there 
seemed for a long time no way out of the dif- 
ficulty. Until 1518 the royal couple had lived in 
peace and happiness; the excellent queen exer- 
cised a favourable influence over her highly 
gifted but headstrong husband, who was easily 
guided by people whom he liked, first by her, 
then by Cardinal Wolsey, and later on by servile 
courtiers. Although Henry in 1521 had writ- 
ten a book in defence of the seven sacraments 
and extolled the sanctity of Christian Matri- 
mony, yet he was not taken seriously in Eng- 
land by those who knew that since 1518 he had 
not been a faithful husband, and had seduced 
more than one woman. From that time he 
gradually became a lustful and crafty pro- 
fligate, and a lying and cruel hypocrite who 
tried to justify his misdeeds before his own con- 
science. His sacrilegious Communions could 
hardly prevent his downgrade, moral descent. 
After many changes he fell in love with Anne 
Boleyn, a maid of honour of the queen. Although 
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her male ancestors were not of high rank, her 
grandmother and mother descended from the 
high nobility, the latter from the ducal family 
of the Norfolk Howards, and she would, there- 
fore, in England be considered equal to any no- 
ble family. She refused to become the con- 
cubine of the king, not so much out of virtue as 
through pride, and aimed at being queen. At 
this time someone had put it into the king’s 
head that his marriage with Catharine had been 
null from the beginning, because the necessary 
papal dispensation to marry his  brother’s 
widow had been invalid. Several reasons for 
this assertion were brought forward; but as 
any defect in the form of the dispensation could 
then still have been supplied by the Pope, it 
was thought best by him and his servile ad- 
visors to claim that such a marriage was 
against the law of God, and, therefore, no Pope 
could dispense from the impediment. It may 
seem strange to us, that not only the favourites 
of the king, but even learned men of several 
European universities held that same view; 
because although the impediment, if not proper- 
ly dispensed, would still in our days make a 
marriage with the brother’s widow invalid, yet 
in our times that dispensation is so often given 
for good reasons that we do not always realize 
its full character. But at that time that dispen- 
sation was very difficult to get, almost only for 
very serious reasons to avoid harm to whole 
countries. Henry to all appearances held 
publicly that the Pope could not dispense from 
it; but his hypocrisy is shown by the fact that 
at that time he secretly asked from the Pope a 
general dispensation from all impediments to a 
future marriage, except the affinity with 
Catharine. As he had contracted by sin with 


her sister the same impediment with Anne 
Boleyn, he in his own mind acknowledged that 
it could be dispensed. All those who knew this 
fact were not taken in by his apparent scruple 
that he could not continue to live in sin as he 
had done for twenty years, nor by his pretend- 
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ed fear that the failure of having a son was a 
punishment of God for this misdeed. 


In May 1527 he had the case enquired into 
by the two English Archbishops, Cardinal Wol- 
sey and Primate Warham of Canterbury. Both 
were taken in by Henry’s declaration that he 
should be most happy if the validity of his mar- 
riage could be proved, that there was no woman 
in the world whom he admired or loved more 
than Catharine, and that a separation from her 
would be most grievous to him. The one who 
never doubted and never was deceived was the 
saintly and learned Bishop of Rochester. As 
the king was afraid of his learning, his honesty, 
and his courage, he had previously sent Car- 
dinal Wolsey to him in order to tell him the 
affair as a matter of secrecy, to calumniate the 
queen that by mentioning the business to others 
she had caused scandal, 
and finally to obtain by 
a trick the Bishop’s 
promise that he would 
not advise the queen in 
anything which would 
be unfavorable to the 
king. Thus these two 
diplomatists wanted to 
rob the poor queen of 
her best advisor, to her 
great loss and disap- 
pointment. 

As the Archbishops 
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WALTER SULLIVAN, O. S. B. 


“My Love, my God, my All,” 

Cries nothingness to Loveliness Divine, 
“O lift me from my fall. 

My Love, my God, my All, 

With love my soul enthrall. 

Die, selfishness, within this heart of mine! 
My Love, my God, my All,” 

Cries nothingness to Loveliness Divine. 
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meritorious to die for it than it was for the one 
for which Saint John the Baptist had died. The 
king, to whom it was reported, wrote an angry 
and insulting letter to the court and to the 
bishop, resenting especially the allusion to the 
vile Herod. (Yet in fact he afterwards acted 
worse at the instigation of another Herodias, 
not in a half drunken state but in cold blood.) 
The two Cardinals and the court of Rome pro- 
longed the negotiations, because they all hoped 
Henry’s passion would soon be turned on some- 
body else, as had happened before. 

Bishop Fisher had to bear the brunt of the 
king’s anger. First he was reproved by the 
king on account of his defending the rights of 
the Church against the interference of Parlia- 
ment, the members of which had sent a com- 
plaint to the monarch. When thereupon the 
Bishop appealed to the 
Pope against the un- 
justified decision of 
Parliament, he with two 
other bishops was ar- 
rested for the first time, 
but was, apparently, 
soon released. His 
favour with the king 
was not restored when 





shortly after he 
preached publicly 
against the attempted 
divorce. He did so be- 








dared not decide off- 

hand about the validity of the dispensation, 
they asked the advice of the other bishops in 
writing. All were assured that they would 
please the king if they found reasons for the 
validity. As was to be expected, Bishop Fisher 
after careful study wrote a paper in the sense 
of a strong defense of the validity of the mar- 
riage, which was forwarded to the king. He 
also sent the queen a message to remain firm. 
The queen refused to acknowledge the tribunal 
of the two Archbishops as being prejudiced 
against her and appealed to the Pope. In con- 


sequence Cardinal Campeggio was sent from 
Rome and constituted judge together with Wol- 
sey. At their court Bishop Fisher, although 
being neither the proctor of the queen nor an 
assessor, made for the relief of his conscience a 
spirited speech before the Cardinals, upholding 
the marriage and stating it would be more 
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cause he could in public 
still speak as if the king only wanted to know 
the truth. (Of course at this time the king’s 
assertion deceived nobody.) 

Another grief was added to his troubles. The 
king was determined to fine the clergy for hav- 
ing illegally acknowledged Wolsey as Cardinal 
Legate (although he himself had asked for his 
appointment) and he received a large sum for 
pardoning them. In order to humble them still 
more he wanted to make them agree to a docu- 
ment in which he himself was styled, not direct- 
ly but incidentally, “Supreme Head of the 
Church of England.” Fisher alone strove in 
vain to make the bishops refuse the clause; 
all he succeeded in doing was to add “As far as 
the law of God permits.” Next day he was ill 
with grief because he foresaw that these ad- 
ditional words could be interpreted in any sense 
the king liked. It was not yet the declaration 
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of the Royal Supremacy, as in 1534, which re- 
pudiated the Papal Supremacy; for Henry 
himself had given his word that it included no 
more than his hereditary rights hitherto ob- 
served, and Archbishop Warham before his 
death insisted on the Pope’s exclusive rights in 
spiritual matters. Fateful events now followed 
each other in rapid succession. In 1532 Arch- 
bishop Warham died and the king proposed to 
the Pope Cramner as his successor. The latter 
was at least a protestant, the friend of Anne 
Boleyn’s family, was in favour of a divorce and 
had before hinted that the final decision should 
be given in England, not in Rome. Early in 
1533 Anne Boleyn went secretly through a so- 
called marriage ceremony with the king. In 
March Cramner was consecrated Archbishop, 
and as he had before that to take the oath of 
loyalty to the Pope he secretly declared before- 
hand in presence of witnesses that he did not 
intend to bind himself by his oath. As Henry 
and Cramner had already declared in May to 
hold another mock trial and declared the mar- 
riage with Catharine invalid, the dreaded and 
courageous Bishop of Rochester had to be kept 
out of the way. Therefore under a lying pre- 
text he was first put into the custody of the 
Bishop of Winchester, and then interned in his 
palace. He was not set at liberty until after 
the coronation of Anne as queen, which was 
celebrated with great pomp on Whitsunday, 
June 1. Whilst he thus was a forced absentee 
from this pageant, which was very unpopular, 
there was a voluntary one, viz., Sir Thomas 
More. The other bishops had shown themselves 
pliable to the king’s will and hoped for the best, 
and three of them had presented the ex-chancel- 
lor with £20 for a new robe, so that he might 
attend the coronation in proper attire. He ac- 
cepted the present, because the bishops were 
rich whilst he was poor; he thanked them for 
their gift but would not attend the ceremony. 
When he met the bishops afterwards he said 
merrily: “You required two things of me; the 
one whereof, since I was so well contented to 
grant you, the other therefore (the invitation) 
I thought I might be bolder to refuse you.”” He 
knew that his absence would be noted and an- 
noy the king and still more incense “the lady,” 
because it implied a refusal to recognize her 
as the king’s true wife. He prepared his family 
for the serious events he foresaw, by speaking 
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much of the joyful holy martyrs in heaven, and 
the advantage of suffering loss of goods, liberty, 
and life for the love of Christ. He even hired 
an officer to come one day during dinner, knock 
heavily at the door, and give him the message 
to be ready next day if called to appear for his 
trial. (To be continued) 


Why Falter on the Way 


(Continued from page 174) 

Sharon was thinking: J did represent a 
white lie; gave the impression my childhood 
daddy was all that could be desired. O, God, 
You understand? It made Mother happy when 
we children respected Dad, and I couldn’t re- 
spect Dad as he was; so I clothed him in the 
virtues Mother saw him with—made a prince 
of him, as she did. Could I rebel? I always 
saw him as Mother saw him; wrote about the 
man who was her ideal. She was so happy 
when I would read her my stories, wherein the 
central character was Dad, glorified..... And 
that farm house, Lord, is part of me. It helped 
me keep my shoulders back and my chin out. 

Charlotte was still talking: “I suppose you 
said ‘Where Mother and I walked the pebbly 
beach of Yahara River, and our slat-ham- 
mock—’ Sharon, that is plain lies. There is no 
Yahzra River, no white farm house;” she 
stopped a moment, then: “What are you going 
to do for the girls and me?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing ?” 

“T am taking Dad up to the farm house—” 

“You can’t do that. Your duty is here, car- 
ing for the girls and me—” 

Sharon pressed a button. Her butler entered. 
“Show Mrs. Doody out, William,” Sharon 
smiled. 


Sharon and her father walked through the 
meadow to the place where the Yahara widened 
with a sharp curve and cut into the cove. A 
slat-hammock, two solid chairs, the welcome 
wind making its own music, the house knee- 
deep in June grass. She carried note book and 
pencils, he a fishing rod. In spirit Mary Doody 
was with them, delighted in their perfecteun- 
derstanding. 


The old man baited his hook. Sharon sat in — 


the slat-hammock, closed her eyes to allow time 
to pass uncounted, and thought: J feel like a 
beatitude inside—so full of peace. 
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Judge Me, O God 
(Continued from page 175) 


anything of God. There is no reason for anxiety 
so he asks himself, “why do I go sorrowful 
whilst the enemy afflicteth me?” God will see 
to it that he will come out on top ultimately 
and, furthermore, the more he suffers now-the 
greater will be his comeback. 

But again the thought of his own impotence 
comes to him. He needs help; he can see no 
way out of the troubles that surround him. 
Despising all human advice as worthless, he 
asks God to “send forth thy light and thy 
truth.” God always helped before, for “they 
have conducted me to thy holy hill, and unto 
thy tabernacles.” He is confident that God will 
advise him and that this advice will lead him 
to victory, but to be more sure he promises God 
a sacrifice of thanksgiving which can only be 
carried out after success crowns his banners. 
“And I will go in to the altar of God; to God 
who giveth joy to my youth.” To understand 
all that this implies we must have some idea of 
the centralized form of worship that was in use 
among the Jews. Outside of a few extra- 
ordinary cases all sacrifices were to be offered 
to God from one altar. This altar had but re- 
cently been permanently fixed at Jerusalem by 
David himself. Consequently, in order to go to 
the altar of God, David had first to overcome 
the hostile citizens of Jerusalem. In other 
words, David told God that he would do this if 
God did that first. He goes on further to say 
“to thee, O God my God, I will give praise upon 
the harp” if, of course God will give him 
enough peace to substitute the harp for the 
sword. David made a promise but there was a 
catch to it. 

Finally the king tries to cheer himself up a 
bit... Things aren’t so bad as they seem at first 
glance. He laughs at his fears and wants to 
know “why art thou sad, my soul? and why 
dost thou disquiet me?” Before he can find an 
answer to these questions he expresses his de- 


.termination to praise God no matter what 


might happen. He commands his whole being, 


“Hope in God, for I will give praise to Him;” 
And why? Because He is “the salvation of my 
countenance, and my God.” 

Those are the sentiments David felt and ex- 
pressed as he sat there in the darkness. 


Those 
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are the sentiments expressed by each priest as 
he begins each Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
David, surrounded by enemies, is but a figure 
of the Messias as the divine plan of the Re- 
demption entered on its last phases in the earth- 
ly life of Christ. The priest, an “alter Chris- 
tus,” begins over again the work of Calvary 
each time he begins Mass. But each priest 
knows his own weaknesses and failings, con- 
sequently, he recites our psalm with the em- 
phasis rather on the merciful toleration than 
on the just judgment of God. Nevertheless, 
the words “Judge me, Oh God,” are enough to 
make him think twice of his own call to a spot- 
less life and his difficulty in living up to the 
call. Priests in countries where persecution 
keeps them but one jump ahead of the death of 
a martyr must be able to say this preparatory 
prayer of the Mass with an appreciation of the 
similarity of their condition with that of the 
Royal Psalmist and that of the Divine Model. 
However, any priest is continually in somewhat 
the same position as was David, for enemies, 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, are always 
about him ready to seize on his least indication 
of weakness. His fight at times seems almost 
hopeless until he remembers that God is always 
on his side. 

It is only because of God’s call and God’s 
grace that the priest knows that he is allowed 
to begin the great act of the Mass. Conse- 
quently, he feels sure that God will help him in 
his efforts to make himself worthy. 

It would almost seem that Psalm 42 was writ- 
ten with its place in the liturgy of the Mass in 
mind. It is so well adapted and so expressive 
of the idea of the Mass that it doesn’t seem 
possible that it was composed centuries before 
the institution of the Mass and that it was only 
centuries after the institution of the Mass that 
the psalm was made a matter of obligation in 
saying the Mass. Further, because the essen- 
tial note of the psalm is one of joy, it is omitted 
in Requiem Masses and in Masses of seasons 
dedicated to penance and mourning. 


To continue your Communions it is not 
necessary that the soul should feel the increase 
of fervor. Often the Sacraments operate in us 
without our perceiving it.—St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian. 
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Echoes 


from 


—The heat of summer yielded to the cool wave that 
came to our relief on August 20th. 


. —A very successful laymen’s retreat was conducted 
in the chapel of the Minor Seminary on August 9, 10, 
11 by Abbot Columban Thuis of St. Joseph’s Abbey in 
Louisiana. 


—The diocesan clergy retreat, divided in two sec- 
tions, took up the two last weeks of August. Father 
J. N. Cunningham, S. J., was the director. Two Jesuits 
came each week from West Baden to help with con- 
fessions. 


—Among the Benedictine visitors to the Abbey, be- 
sides Abbot Columban, who is mentioned above, we had 
with us Fathers Urban White, of Cullman, Alabama; 
Lucien Senecal, of Atchison, Kansas; Bernard Zell, 
of Subiaco, Arkansas; Philip O’Regan, also of Subiaco, 
but a teacher in the Benedictine school at Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Clarus Graves, of St. John’s Univer- 
sity at Collegeville, Minnesota; Dom Ermin Vitry, of 


)“ Maredsous Abbey in Belgium, now teaching chant at 


O’Fallon, Missouri. The latter came to make a retreat. 
Father Clarus, author of a new textbook for the teach- 
ing of Latin, gave our Latin teachers a demonstration 
of the new method, which appears very efficient. The 
students of first year Latin will have ample opportunity 
to try out the method this year. 


—Before Conventual High Mass on the morning of 
August 5th Mr. Edmund Swartz, of New Albany, was 
clothed with the habit of St. Benedict and entered the 
clerical novitiate. Before the close of his third year 
in theology this past June the newly-clad novice de- 
cided upon the step he has now taken. On the following 
morning Fr. Columban Reed pronounced his solemn 
vows at the Offertory of Conventual High Mass. The 
newly professed, who had finished his theological studies 
with the class of ’35, had to wait for solemn vows be- 
fore receiving holy orders. The subdiaconate was con- 
ferred upon him in the convent chapel at Ferdinand on 
August 12th. On the two following mornings in the 
Cathedral at Indianapolis he was the recipient of the 
diaconate and the priesthood respectively. The new 
priest offered up his first Holy Mass in the Cathedral 
on Sunday, August 18th. Father Charles Dudine as- 
sisted at the Mass in the capacity of deacon, while Fa- 
ther Patrick Shaughnessy was subdeacon. Father 
Columban will teach this year at Marmion High School, 
Aurora, Illinois. 
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Our Abbey 


and Seminary 


—August 7th was an eventful day for twelve novices 
who received new names and pronounced their trien- 
nial vows that morning during Solemn Conventual 
High Mass. The newly professed are Fr. Paschal 
(William Boland), Fr. Edmund (Irvin Morthorst), 
Fr. Matthias (Paul Zinkan), Fr. Dominic (George 
Metzler), Fr. Dennis (LaPorte Thuis), Fr. Sebastian 
(William Crow), Fr. Herman (Walter Romoser), Fr. 
Conrad (John Louis), Fr. Stanislaus (Irvin Maudlin), 
Fr. Nicholas (Carl Fries), Fr. Bertrand (Edwin 
Gilles), Fr. Brendan (Peter Augustine Keane). 


—Early in August the War Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., approved of an R. O. T. C. unit for 
Marmion our high school at Aurora, Illinois. 

—Father Clarence Witte, an alumnus of our Minor 
Seminary, who was ordained June 16, 1935, for the 
Foreign Mission Society of Maryknoll, left for the mis- 
sion fields of the Far East on July 28th. 

—The rock road that leads around the Abbey and 
the Seminary and extends to the other buildings was 
oiled in July. The portion of the new state highway 
No. 145 from St. Meinrad to Troy was also oiled from 
No. 62 as far as the dairy barn. 

—A frame building that houses plumbers’ supplies 
and a cannery has been erected to the scuth of the 
power plant where the old seminary “shack” formerly 
stood. 

—Father Bernard Beck has returned from Rome 
where he spent six years in the study of theology. On 
August 25th he offered up his first Solemn High Mass 
in St. Mary’s Church, New Albany, his home town. The 
Rev. Mr. Conrad Gehman, of the same parish, a deacon 
of our Seminary, was deacon of the Mass; Father 
Gilbert Hess, a classmate in the Minor Seminary, was 
subdeacon; Father Raphael Hirsch, also a classmate, 
was assistant priest; Monsignor William A. Jochum, 
the pastor, preached the festive sermon. Father Abbot 
was present in the sanctuary. Father Bernard will 
teach in the Seminary this year. 

—Father Isidore Fussnecker, of Cullman, Alabama, 
who spent four months with us in acquiring the book- 
binder’s art as well as familiarity with the case and the 
job press, returned to the South on September Ist well 
equipped to add row after row of well bound books to 
the shelves of the library of St. Bernard’s Abbey. 


—The fall term of school opens on September 11th. 
The students are scheduled to return on the 10th. There 
will be a large attendance in the Major Seminary, while 
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the Minor Seminary will have room to spare. About 
twenty boys have come to St. Placid Hall with the 
intention of becoming lay brothers later on. For the 
present they will be invested shortly with the Bene- 
dictine habit as Oblates and attend school for three 
years. The Oblate School has been in operation for the 
past two years. 

—Father Stephen Thuis, rector of the Minor Semi- 
nary, spent the greater part of August at Marty, South 
Dakota, where he conducted a retreat for the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament. A trip across the bad lands 
and through the Black Hills before his return to 
Indiana spread out before him a portion of the wonders 
of creation and the beauties of nature in that section 
of the globe. 

—Father Albert closed a series of retreats for the 
summer with a retreat that he gave to the Benedictine 
Sisters at Cullman, Alabama. 

—Three of our alumni passed to their reward in 
July. The first of these was Father Walter Cronin, 
class of ’99, who died quite suddenly on July 12th while 
making his thanksgiving after celebrating Mass. Fa- 
ther Cronin was pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

—On the following day Father Joseph F. Weber, 
pastor of Assumption Church, Indianapolis, died after 
an operation on his throat. He had been in ill health 
for some time. Father Weber was ordained in 1889. 
In 1894 he organized Assumption parish and had been 
its pastor ever since. 

—On July 19th the Angel of Death paid a third visit. 
This time he claimed our veteran Indian missionary 
at Stephan, South Dakota, Father Pius Boehm, O. S. B., 
who had been among the Sioux for forty-eight years. 
Burial took place at the mission. Father Prior Bene- 
dict represented the Abbey at the funeral. 

—We shall chronicle also the passing of two laymen 
who were likewise called in July: Mr. Frank A. Thuis, 
of Vincennes, and Mr. Edward R. Berheide, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. Mr. Thuis, who in his youth had been 
a student in our college, was the father of Abbot 
Columban and of Fathers Stephen and John, also of 
Sister Rose Dolores, a Sister of Providence at Lady- 
wood near Indianapolis. The funeral Mass was a Pon- 
tifical Requiem High Mass with Abbot Columban as 
celebrant.—Mr. Berheide was the father of Father Ed- 
ward, who for some sixteen years was business manager 
of the Abbey Press, but who is now superior at St. 
Michael’s Indian Mission near Devils Lake, North 
Dakota. One of Mr. Berheide’s daughters is a Poor 
Clare nun at Evansville. Father Edward was celebrant 
of the solemn Requiem High Mass at the funeral. 

—August Ist brought death to the Rev. Thomas A. 
McLoughlin, class of ’81, at St. Vincent’s Sanitarium, 
St. Louis, where he had been an invalid for several 
years. The corpse was brought back to Indiana for 
burial. The funeral took place from St. Mary’s Church, 
New Albany. 

—Father Luke Gruwe, who was for many years 
Prior at the Abbey, mourns the loss of his only sister, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fleiter, who died recently in Germany. 
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To a Clock 


(Continued from page 171) 
not touch one of those bills. The struggle was 
still too fresh. ' 

“Well, now, so you won’t take a reward?” 
The big man squinted keen eyes into the young 
face. “This your home town?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh—hback east.” 

“Working—steady ?” 

““Not—so steady.” Jack started towards the 
door. Something choked his throat. The friend- 
ly lights, an odor of fresh baked bread, a low 
murmur of family voices, a canary chirping. 
Home. He wanted to get out. 

“Hold on, young fellow!” Good natured com- 
mand rang in Patrick O’Brien’s voice. “Wheth- 
er you like it or not, somehow I feel a bit re- 
sponsible for a young chap who brings me back 
my fifty dollars and won’t take a reward. Now 
—just—” 

“Father, maybe he doesn’t wish to tell his 
affairs. Maybe—” The voice floated into the 
living-room before the girl was framed in the 
door-way. 

An exclamation caught in Jack’s throat, 
which was a blessing, otherwise he may have 
shouted out, Miss Mary!” 

Mary O’Brien’s startled eyes revealed that 
she recognized him. “Why—good evening.” 
she murmured. 

“Now, Mary, you leave this to me.” her fa- 
ther ordered. Then turning upon Jack. “No 
steady job? Down on your luck? No friends 
here? True?” 

“Yes, sir.” 
space. 


Jack stared at the empty door 


(Turn to page 189) 





Farewell 
H. D. 


Two things friends always say when they must 
part, 

Two things that they have wished from friend- 
ship’s start— 

And what I wish to you with all my heart, 


One is that God may smile upon you every- 
where— ; 
Adieu; 


One, that our parting may not be fore’er— 
Au revoir! 
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From a Science Notebook 


In one year the amount of 
meat eaten by the average 
American equals his weight. 

* * * 

It is claimed that a tempo- 
rary paralysis lasting for 
months can be caused by 
crossing the legs. 

* * 





* 


The most valuable postage stamp in the world is the 
black and magenta British Guiana one-cent of 1856. 
Only one copy is known to exist; it is valued at 
$50,000. 

* * * 

Photographs of the retina of the eye are suggested 
as a substitute for finger prints. Since the retina 
changes but little, except for disease, it is argued that 
no criminal would care to sacrifice eyesight to avoid 
identification. 

* * + 

In recent demonstrations a six-foot electric eel fur- 

nished enough electricity for lighting a neon lamp. 
+ . * 


Worry can cause the darkening 
of the skin. The reason lies in 
the fact that continued emotional 
disturbances affect the adrenal 
glands stopping the flow of adre- 


nalin into the blood. 
7 - - 





About four tons for every person is the annual con- 

sumption of coal in the United States. 
* * * 

Meteorites are worth from $5 to $500 a pound de- 
pending on their size and rarity. The largest meteor- 
ite in any museum weighs more than thirty-six tons. 

* * * 

Among the new inventions we find a device to pro- 
tect drivers who fall asleep while at the wheel. It 
consists of a special false rim for the steering wheel. 
It is so connected that when the driver’s hand falls 
from the wheel, the ignition is automatically shut off; 
at the same time the horn is sounded. The device can 
be shut off when not needed. 

* * *~ 

There is no difference in sweetness between pure cane 
sugar and pure beet sugar. Both have the same chem- 
ical composition and both are equally effective in can- 
ning or preserving. 

* * * 

Every day more people travel 
vertically by means of elevators 
than ride in all our railroads, 
trolley cars, subways, and ele- 
vated trains together. 





H. S., O. S. B. 


About 150,000,000 gallons of ice fins 
cream are produced yearly in the . 
United States. KSe 

*~ * * Cc 


“Trish” potatoes are native to 
South America. 
* * * 
An extensive survey reveals that 
the heaviest wear on tires comes from macadam, tar, 
and gravel roads in the order named. Concrete roads 
cause the least wear on tires besides affording a ten 
per cent reduction in fuel consumption at a speed of 45 
miles per hour. 
* * * 
More than a fourth of the wheat produced in this 
country comes from Kansas. 
Oo * * 


Less than one in every ten drivers of automobiles 
knows the grade of oil prescribed for his machine for 
the various seasons. 

oe oe * 

Buttons, belt-buckles, combs, 

hair-brushes, mirrors are among 


(IS 
the articles made from the f Sie \ 
casein of milk. 


Every day about three Amer- Ne 
i pe ¥ 


icans are killed by carbon mon- 
oxide gas from automobile exhaust. 
* * a 


The concrete used in constructing the Golden Gate 
bridge would build a solid shaft twenty-five feet square 
and two miles high. The steel required would load a 
twenty-mile-long freight-train. The lumber for tem- 
porary construction only would build some 5,000 homes. 

* * aa 

The two cables of the Golden Gate bridge will be 
thirty-six and one-half inches in diameter. Each cable 
weighing some 11,000 tons will contain 27,572 separate 
wires; this amount would circle the globe eight times. 

* * ~ 

There are about 327,672,000 cubic miles of water in 
all the oceans—one cubic mile contains more than 
1,110,000,000 gallons. 

* ~ - 

A new tire designed especially for winter is equipped 
with a heavy tread. Easy 
steering, firm grip and bet- 
ter traction in snow and on 
ice, and smooth riding on 
pavement are claimed for it. 

Oo” * os 

The deepest known spot of 
the Atlantic ocean is about 
44,000 feet. 
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Query Corner 


If the sacraments work “ex opere operato”, as the 
catechism says, why do Catholic children have to ob- 
tain the use of reason before receiving Holy Com- 
munion? 

The Church alone has competent authority to decide 
when and under what conditions the sacraments are to 
be received. In his decree on children’s Communion 
Pope Pius X defined that children should be admitted to 
Holy Communion as soon as they have attained the 
use of reason sufficiently to distinguish the Holy 
Eucharist from common bread. Although the Holy 
Eucharist does produce fruit of itself, this fruit is 
nevertheless proportionate to the faith and love, the 
appreciation and desire with which it is received. These 
dispositions could scarcely be present in an infant who 
has not attained the use of reason. Furthermore at 
that early age the Holy Eucharist is not needed as a 
source of strength against sin and concupiscence as in 
later life. 


What are the most common blessings which are at- 
tached to Rosaries? Can more than one blessing be 
placed on a single Rosary? If so, can the indulgences 
attached to each blessing be gained by reciting the 
Rosary only once? 

The principal blessings are the Dominican, Crozier, 
Apostolic, and Brigittine, all of which may be attached 
to a single Rosary. While reciting the ordinary five de- 
cade Rosary which has the Dominican, Crozier, and 
Apostolic blessings, the indulgences attached to each of 
these blessings may be gained simply by making the 
proper intention. To gain the Brigittine indulgence 
some additional prayers have to be added. 


Why doesn’t God deal directly with men in religion 
instead of dealing with them through priests and 
bishops, some of whom are frail, cranky, and sinful 
men? 


God’s ways are not men’s ways. It is not unusual 
that insignificant little man tries to dictate to the in- 
finite God; but after all we must admire God’s wisdom. 
God does deal with us personally and directly by His 
presence among us by grace and the Sacraments. It 
will amply repay anyone to study into this personal 
contact Which we have with God. On the other hand, 
in all matters which have an external bearing God deals 
with us through certain men whom He uses as His 
representatives; this mode of action affords us more 
grounds for assurance and less chance for self-decep- 
tion. In choosing these representatives God takes men 
as He finds them; He does not transform them into 
angels. If some of them show human frailties that is 
to be expected. God can work with an imperfect as 
well as with a perfect instrument. But if anyone thinks 
that the majority of priests and bishops are cranks and 
weaklings, perhaps he had better clean up before his 
own door before judging others: “Cast out first the 
beam out of thy own eye, and then thou shalt see to 
cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 


I have heard of a case where a priest told a certain 
family they could eat meat on a day of abstinence. 
Have priests the power to dispense from the law of 
abstinence? 

In single instances and for some good reason all 
pastors have the power of dispensing from the law of 


fast and abstinence individual persons and families who 
come under their authority. 


Conducted by Rev. Gerald Benkeri, O. S. B. 


Why can only wheaten bread be used in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass? Can fermented bread ever be used? Can 
any other wine besides grape wine be consecrated? 

At the Last Supper Our Lord consecrated bread and 
wine into His Body and Blood. This bread was pure 
wheaten bread; the wine was grape wine, “the fruit 
of the vine.” The Church has determined that no 
other substances than these can be used for Mass. 
In the Eastern Churches fermented bread is always 
used. There is only one case in which fermented bread 
can be used in the Latin rite: if the Sacrifice must be 
completed and no other bread is available, then fer- 
mented bread may be used. 


Can a plenary indulgence be gained by reciting the 
Rosary in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament? Do 
fifteen decades have to be recited or will five decades 
suffice? Do any other conditions have to be fulfilled 
before this indulgence can be gained? 

Every time that you recite five decades of the Rosary 
in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament you can gain 
a plenary indulgence, provided you have gone to con- 
fession recently and have received Holy Communion 
that day. 


I have often noticed that Benedictine monasteries are 
referred to as “Abbeys”, but have never heard of Bene- 
dictine provinces. How are the Benedictines organized? 
How many groups of Benedictines are there in the 
United States? 

The Benedictine Order is not a provincial system; it 
is made up of independent monasteries or abbeys, each 
of which is governed by an ecclesiastical prelate called 
an abbot. A number of abbeys combine to form a con- 
gregation. These congregations however are not pro- 
vinces, but only confederations of independent monas- 
teries lying as a rule within a certain country or dis- 
trict. In the United States there are two congregations 
of Black Benedictines (this does not include the Cis- 
tercians, Trappists, and other branches of the Benedic- 
tine Order) which embrace in all twenty abbeys. 

The American Cassinese Congregation comprises the 
following Abbeys: 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Pa. 

St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kans. 

St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. 

Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. > 

St. Bernard’s Abbey, Cullman, Ala. 

St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill. 

St. Bede Abbey, Peru, IIl. 

St. Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Wash. 

St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Okla. 

St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fla. 

St. Anselm’s Abbey, Manchester, N. H. 

Holy Cross Abbey, Canon City, Colo. 

Assumption Abbey, Richardton, N. D. 

St. Andrew’s Abbey, Cleveland, O. 

The five remaining Abbeys form the Swiss American 
Congregation : 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 

New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Ark. 

St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

St. Benedict’s Abbey, St. Benedict, Ore. 

Besides these twenty Abbeys there are in this country 
three dependent Benedictine Priories which belong to 
European congregations: 

St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C. (English) 

St. Gregory’s Priory, Portsmouth, R. I. (English) 

Little Flower Monastery, Newton, N. J. (German) 
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The Home Circle 


In these October days, when we wish to do something 
special to honor the Queen of the Rosary, what better 
manner could we choose than to attend daily the Court 
where the King of Kings reigns in His tabernacle 
throne, coming down into the lowly bread at the bidding 
of the priest and there waiting for souls to receive 
Him? His Blessed Mother, too, waits there to receive 
the homage of her children, smiling graciously upon the 
hundreds and thousands of rose-wreaths laid at her 
feet, and with one glance of her pleading eyes, obtain- 
ing from her Divine Son the graces and blessings need- 
ed by them. 

Holy Mass, and the recitation of the Rosary—what 
more fitting combination to honor both the Son and the 
Mother? And while the Mass goes on, and the beads 
slip through our fingers, let meditation on our Lady’s 
virtues turn the commonplace black spheres into glit- 
tering jewels strung on a golden chain; it is easy to 
think of a beauteous maiden, her head bowed in deep 
humility, her heart burning in boundless charity, her 
soul filled with an unshaken faith in her God and with 
hope for the fulfillment of His promises, her heart 
throbbing with pure love of Him, and with patience and 
gentleness in her poverty and the visissitudes of her 
daily life. 

As we would not wish to place a withered rose-wreath 
at our Mother’s feet, so must we be careful not to per- 
mit distraction during our recitation of the Rosary. As 
each mystery unfolds itself at the beginning of the de- 
cade, we may visualize the time and place, and the per- 
sons who take part in the mystery, always bringing in 
Mary, and the part she played in the Divine Drama. 
As we try to visualize her, many thoughts will arise 
as to her appearance, her feelings at the time the 
mystery was enacted, her words, her acts, all of which 
help to make a good meditation while the beads slip 
through our fingers. 


Neatness better than Cosmetics 


The present-day trend of well-dressed society women 
is a tendency toward simplicity and quietness of dress, 
and very little make-up. The day of the floridly paint- 
ed woman is past, if one is to have that careful, well- 
groomed appearance. Excessive make-up was, after 
all, the result of the overdone advertising campaigns 
of the many cosmetic companies extant today, all greedy 
for gain, regardless of whether it made the modern girl 
really attractive or not. In inexperienced, but eager 
hands, cosmetics became very often little more than a 
grotesque means of caricature of the real individual, 
ridiculous in the extreme. 

The pendulum, having swung to the extreme of prim- 
ness in Victorian days, in which perfect propriety called 
for nothing more hectic than a little face powder, 
reached the exact opposite after the war, when women 
began piling creams, lotions, powder, rouge, lip-stick, 
etc. on their faces indiscriminately. Many, having any- 
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Conducted by Clare Hampton 


thing but an artist’s touch, seemed to luxuriate in gen- 
erous applications of each, with the result that many 
of them appeared ludicrous, to say the least, making 
living masks of their faces, instead of a thing of beauty 
and inspiration. 

Now, however, women of taste are taking the lead in 
cherishing rather a scrubbed, clean, healthy appearance 
to a powdery, painted one, and it has become fashion- 
able to use so little make-up that it is hardly percep- 
tible. Really smart women strive to look neat and fault- 
lessly groomed, instead of flashy and florid. It is bet- 
ter to look well-washed and sleek and clean than to have 
the day’s dirt and dust covered up by many consecutive 
applications of powder and rouge. This latter practise 
is the cause of many blemished skins, and though many 
cosmetic houses advise keeping away from the wash- 
bowl and using only creams to cleanse the skin, a good 
old-fashioned scrub with soap and water is still the 
best cosmetic, and women are steadily learning to use 
their own better judgment in this matter, instead of 
listening to misleading cosmetic ads. 


Ancient Music 


* 

The word “music” comes from the Greeks—Mus-ik, 
meaning, the art of the Muses. Of the kind of music 
played before the dawn of civilization, we know noth- 
ing. Neither the ancient nations, nor the primitive 
tribes have contributed anything to classical music, as 
we know it, although, according to the trend of some 
thinkers, our “jazz”, originating with the tom-tom of 
the African tribes, may some day rise to the dignity of 
American folk-music. 

From the records that have come down to us, music 
is referred to in terms that indicate how important a 
part it must have played in daily life. However, we 
have no exact written or printed records of ancient 
music—at least rone that could be exactly translated 
into our present-day notation; in fact, all attempts 
at presenting the music of ancient nations are pure con- 
jecture. Even though many theoretical treatises have 
come down to us, some of them amazingly elaborate and 
detailed, it is impossible to determine just what tone 
successions and combinations were used, or what the 
rhythm was. The only exact written and printed record 
we have that is in any way usable, dates back only a 
few hundred years. 

Man very early learned to make for himself instru- 
ments, crude and imperfect, yet, omitting some sort 
of tone or sound which was pleasing to his ear, such 
as strings stretched on wood, or rams’ horns, or reeds 
with holes cut in them, or bags made of skins, into 
which wind was blown. Man tried to lighten his daily 
toil by some sort of vocal expression that may have 
been akin to song, and when his toil was ended, he 
amused himself by using the instruments he invented, 
from which he was able to draw various sounds. Gra- 
dually, he learned to systematize these sounds into 
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tones, which he wove into melodies of a sort, very crude, 
of course, but gradually crystallized into a definite 
chain of sounds, called a song. These first crude songs 
were constantly being improved upon, repeated over 
and over, and added to, becoming better as civilization 
advanced. 


Adding Flavor to Meats 


In the western states, housewives add flavor to their 
meats by “marinating” them before cooking. By ma- 
rinating is meant, soaking them in various liquids, such 
as tomato juice, vinegar or sour cream, salad oil, or 
various dressings. The word “marinate” comes from 
an old Spanish word, meaning “to pickle”, and it is the 
acid of. the marinade which does the work, adding new 
flavor, softening tough fibres, and lifting ordinary foods 
from the commonplace. 

Tomato juice, French dressing or vinegar are favorite 
marinades for meat in the West, and this is done before 
broiling or cooking. To marinate a steak, season a can 
of tomato juice, pour into a shallow bowl, and place the 
meat in it. Let stand one hour in the refrigerator, then 
broil as usual. 

A marinade of French dressing imparts a wonderful 
flavor to meats, especially steaks and lamb chops. 
Spread both sides of the steak or lamb chops with the 
dressing, spreading it on rather sparingly with a table- 
spoon, until all parts of the meat are covered. Let 
stand in the refrigerator for one hour, then broil or 
fry. Vinegar or lemon juice are good marinades too. 
First dust the steak or chops with a mixture of salt, 
pepper, paprika and ginger, placed together in a shaker 
to save time, then dip both sides of the meat in the mar- 
inade and let stand for an hour. 

Take an inch thick slice of raw ham and place it in 
a shallow dish with % cup French dressing; turn the 
meat occasionally so that both sides will be well soaked. 
After two hours, place in bake pan, and spread with 
mustard and brown sugar on both sides. Bake in a 
slow oven one hour. 

Before frying fish, dip in French dressing and then 
in flour, or bread crumbs. Sprinkle with a little car- 
raway seed while frying. 


The Quality of Spices 


A great deal depends on the kind and quality of 
spices we use when pickling. Now that canning and 
preserving time is here, the housewife, in choosing 
her ingredients, should be careful not only of the 
exact ripeness of the fruits or vegetables she is going 
to preserve and pickle, but also of the vinegar and 
Spices she purchases. Some barrel vinegars have been 
so badly diluted with water, that they will not preserve 
anything at all, and pickles and relishes prepared with 
them spoil in a month or two. It is best to pay a little 
more and obtain a strong, pure vinegar that will really 
do the work it is meant to do, namely, keep the fruits 
and vegetables that are immersed in it, firm and tasty 
as the day on which they were put up. 

The same with spices; those which are advertised 
at extra low prices at certain stores, are liable to be 
“left-overs” from the year before, from which the 
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aromatic oils have all evaporated, making them no bet- 
ter than so many ground up “chair-legs”, as they are 
called. Spices vary greatly, not only in strength, but 
in quality and flavor. Cheap spices are expensive in 
the end because, besides having little or no flavor, they 
contain much fiber and grit, and contribute little but 
a bitter residue of what was once a rich, flower-like 
odor. 

Most people use ground spices in their tomato catsup, 
with the result that the rich bright red color is lost. 
Commercial canning companies use the whole spice in 
their catsup, to preserve the bright color, straining 
it off just before bottling. It is better to use plenty 
of whole spice and a short boiling period than only a 
little spice and long boiling. Dark cloves usually have 
more flavor than the light ones and yellow ginger is 
richer than the brown. 

Ground spices naturally lose flavor more quickly 
than the whole varieties; it is best to keep them in 
metal containers, as paper ones absorb the flavorful 
oils. 


Household Hints 


To obtain clear jelly, strain through a bag and do 
not allow any pulp to get in; then cook very rapidly. 
If jelly stays soft after it is in the glasses, place them 
in a baking pan half full of water and cook in the oven 
until of the right consistency. 


Begonias should be kept in a shady window; they 
do not like syn. If kept in a north window and watered 
daily, it will develop fine, large, glossy leaves, and 
blossom profusely all winter. Slips are easily made 
in a pot of wet sand. After two weeks, or when rooted, 
change to a small pot of earth and keep well watered. 


A nice October birthday gift is a small green wire 
rack, holding four to five colored pots, in which to put 
plant slips from the garden. The stores are featuring 
them now. 

If the rope clothes line and pins are kept covered 
carefully in the basement, they will never be dusty or 
have to be washed. 


Recipes 


FRIED CORNED BEEF HasH: Choose a brand of canned 
hash that has the meat and potato cut instead of 
ground; see that meat and vegetable are clear and that 
there is no excess of fat. There is a great difference 
in the brands. Cut off both ends of the can and push 
out contents without breaking. Slice rather thickly and 
place in buttered skillet to fry very slowly. When both 
sides have been slightly browned, lift to platter, put a 
lump of butter on each, and a slice of tomato on top of 
that. Dress each tomato slice with salt and a little 
mustard. Garnish edge of platter with parsley and 
tomato wedges. 


Fruit Tarts: Chop together nine tablespoons flour 
and three of lard, % teaspoon salt and % teaspoon 
baking powder. Add cold water to moisten and roll 
out thin. Line muffin tins and crimp edges. (Will make 
one dozen.) Put in oven to bake. Cgok any kind of 
fruit and fill pastry shells. Top with whipped cream. 
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Children’s Corner 


Jane’s Sacrifice 


Jane knelt by the window in her room. 
Tears were streaming down her face and a 
prayer for courage was on her lips. It would 
be hard, but with the help of her Jesus she 
could and would do it. She knew the girls 
would be disappointed, but they would under- 
stand when she explained. 

You see, it was this that was troubling Jane. 
Tomorrow was to be the day for the class out- 
ing. They had all looked forward to this day 
ever since Sister had said that they would visit 
Mammoth Cave. And now Jane wasn’t going. 
No, she just couldn’t. Her father was very ill 
—had been for the past week and her mother 
had been taking care of him. Her mother look- 
ed so tired and worn from lack of sleep and 
overwork and Jane couldn’t think of having a 
good time when her mother, whom she tenderly 
loved, needed her. 


Mrs. Martin had helped her daughter prepare 
for the outing the week previous and only this 
evening had told Jane to go to bed early, so that 
she might get a good rest and enjoy her outing 
the next day. But now as Jane knelt near her 
window, the tired look in her mother’s eyes 
haunted her. The other kiddies were tucked 
snugly in bed in the next room, but Jane knew 
that her mother was downstairs, sitting near 
her father’s bed. Suddenlv Jane jumped. The 
clock was striking,—one—two—etc., till eleven. 
She had been kneeling there an hour! She ran 
to the register and peeped through. Yes, there 
was her mother still keeping watch. But Jane 
had made up her mind. Quickly she slipped 
into her bathrobe and slippers and went down- 
stairs. She stood in the doorway of her father’s 
room for a minute and then walked to her 
mother’s side. Mrs. Martin looked up in sur- 
prise and said, 

“Why, Jane, dear, what are you doing down 
here at this hour? Didn’t I send you to bed an 
hour ago?” 

“Now, mother, please don’t scold. I came 
down to sit up with Daddy so you could get a 
few hours sleep. My bed is all ready for you. 
If I need you, I’ll call. Now, don’t say no, but 
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run on like a good girl. I’ll finish reading that 
book I started. Please, for my sake.” 

“But Jane.” 

“Yes, I know what you want to say. I'll ex- 
plain tomorrow. We’ll wake Daddy if we dis- 
cuss it now. He seems to be sleeping soundly, 
doesn’t he? Now, you run along and sleep. 
Don’t worry. I'll wake Daddy when it is time 
for his medicine, and I’ll get you if I need you.” 

With that Jane gave her mother an affection- 
ate hug and sent her with tears of joy in her 
eyes to get a little sleep. 


Mr. Martin was somewhat better the follow- 
ing day and all of the children were allowed to 
go in and see him for a few minutes. He patted 
each one on the head and told them to continue 
praying for him. After the doctor left Mr. 
Martin fell into a restful sleep and Jane and her 
mother were alone. 


“But Jane, I thought today was the day for 
your outing,” Mrs. Martin remarked as she 
slid a pie into the oven. 

“Tt is, mother, but—.” 

“Telephone call for you, Sis,” Jim, her 
twelve year old brother said as he stuck his 
head in the door. “Um, Yum, Yum, cherry pie, 
sure smells good. Gee, you look swell today, 
Mom. Sleep good last night?” 


“Indeed I did, Jimmie. Jane sat up with Dad 
and made me go to bed. She cleaned the rooms 
and prepared breakfast, too and let me sleep 
as long as I eould.” 

“She’s a peach. Ain’t she, Mom? Know 
what? She gave me and Dick each a quarter 
for the show the other night. It was out of her 
allowance. There aren’t many fellows got a sis 
like Jane, are there?” 


“No, Jimmie boy, there aren’t. So you must 
be good to Jane and thank God for sending 
Jane to us. Here is the list of groceries you 
should get this morning. Take Dick along, 
won’t you? He’s lonesome when you are gone 
and Jane and I are so busy. Yes, you may each 
eat a banana on the way home. Tell Mr. Smith 
to save us two chickens for Sunday. The doctor 
says Dad will probably be able to eat a little 
solid food by that time and he is fond of chick- 
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en. Here’s Jane with the baby. Who was it 
called, dear?” 

“It was Alice, mother. She said they’re all 
so disappointed I can’t come, but I explained 
the circumstances and told her they should have 
a good time and remember me when the ice 
cream is passed. I did want to go, but, mother, 
the happy look in your eyes and the’ fresh, 
bright spirit your night’s rest brought you are 
already recompense for the little sacrifice I 
made. The Prom isn’t till next week and 
probably Dad will be well enough that I can go 
without conscience bites. Here, Patty dear, 
take that out of your mouth, you'll choke. You 
little rascal! Look at those dimples, mother. 
Isn’t she a dear? Now, young lady, you sit 
right here in your high chair while mother and 
I finish baking. Whoops! There you are.” 

“Jane, you are the most comforting child. 
When you were a little girl, I was afraid you 
would be head-strong, stubborn and selfish, but 
you have turned out to be a pride to Dad, the 
boys and myself. What has brought this 
change?” As she spoke, Mrs. Martin, took the 
pies from the oven and slid two cakes in. Jane 
went to the pantry adjoining the kitchen to get 
the double boiler. As she emerged from the 
pantry she answered her mother’s question. 

“Mother it’s a secret, but I'll share it with 
Patty and you, won’t I Patty?’ She pulled 
Patty’s ear affectionately and the little one 
gurgled with delight. 

“When I was a Freshman I was selfish, head- 
strong and stubborn. Sister Mary Phyllis and 
Father Tim did all they could to get it out of 
me. But of course you know that. One day 
Sister called me to her office. She spoke kindly 
but firmly—told me how thankful I should be 
for all God had given me—the Catholic Faith, 
a loving family, talents, beauty, personality, etc. 
She told me I was misusing God’s gifts and 
would be punished if I didn’t change. She then 
told me about a little booklet, called “The Little 
Secret.” She told me to choose a “Little Secret” 
and to carry it in my heart and see if it didn’t 
help me. I did. I chose “To please you, dear 
Jesus,” and whenever anything seemed hard 
I kept repeating it and soon things became 
easy.” While she spoke, Jane, peeled the pota- 
toes for dinner and Mrs. Martin washed the 
lettuce. For a few minutes there was silence, 
then Jane said, 
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“There’s Dad’s bell. Let’s go in and see how 
he is.” With that she picked Patty out of her 
high-chair, kissed her affectionately and hand- 
ed her to her mother. She linked her arm in 
her mother’s free one and together they started 
towards Mr. Martin’s room. 

“But remember, Mother, it’s a secret between 
you and Patty and me,” Jane was saying as 
they came to her father’s room. 


To a Clock 
(Continued from page 183) 

“Mary!” The big man’s voice boomed in 
command. “Lay a place for this lad. He’s 
stayin’ for dinner. Tomorrow I'll get him a 
job. What’s the use o’ me bein’ foreman to the 
biggest contractor in ’Frisco, if I can’t get a 
favor once in a while?” 

Jack eased himself into a chair. A happy 
warmth was creeping around his heart, but it 
was making him a little weak in the knees. 

At the dinner table, the younger O’Brien chil- 
dren played a game. Each told what he would 
like to do most in the world. Jack entered the 
game with them. “I would like to write a son- 
net—to a clock!” he announced. 

Everybody looked surprised except Mary 
who murmured as her eyes danced, “Maybe, 
honorable stranger touched in the head?” 

Jack grinned and wanted to shout, “Honor- 
able Stranger touched in the heart too!” -But 
he wisely forbore, keeping that for a future 
sweet surprise. 


The Lovely Enigma 
(Continued from page 169) 

in virtue. I admit that is a temptation. But 
how about the young ladies? They try to act 
unvirtuous too just to attract the attention of 
men and appear audacious and daring. Why 
do you think girls begin to smoke? Human re- 
spect. I’ve met many girls at college, Laurence, 
and every one of them had to admit she began 
just to be ‘in’ with a group or appear daring 
or in general to win general approval. Later, 
true, it becomes a habit and sometimes is enjoy- 
able. I think, all in all, the temptatons to be 
unvirtuous are about as many for women as 
men. It’s just a wrong slant on things. Virtue, 
like anything else, becomes a habit only by con- 
stant efforts and acts of the will, enlightened 
by a correct moral intellect.” 
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“That’s true all right. But you women don’t 
realize how much power to influence others you 
have. A man will be what you expect him to 
be. If you demand a great deal you'll get a 
great deal. Women don’t demand enough. 
They accept lots of little things as a matter of 
course of modern times. I wouldn’t admit this 
to anyone, Aline.” 

“No, everyone dislikes admitting doing things 
for human respect. Human false respect! All 
this speculation brought on by Marianne.” 

“You’ll enjoy the rest of the romance I know, 
though it becomes sad.” 

“Sad. Marianne and Jim married? 
could be sad?” 

“About the little girl that died—their only 
child.” 

“Oh, yes. Marie La Rue is now Mrs. Al- 
phonse Renneau, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, that’s the same Marie, school chum of 
Marianne.” 

“Will you be allowed a visit to me tomorrow 
evening?” 

“Yes, is that a hint to go?” Laurence arose. 

“Oh, no, just a wish for your company!” 

“IT met Wells and he wanted to send flowers. 
I told him you were engaged to marry me. That 
settled that. Didn’t care, did you?” 

“Don’t see what good it would do me to care 
now, do you? No, I didn’t care especially for 
him. But, Laurence, you shouldn’t be telling 
that; because then if we shouldn’t marry, peo- 
ple will be saying one of us jilted the other.” 

“More human false respect! Now, I got even 
with you. People won’t have a chance to say 
that, Aunty Aline. The children have already 
dubbed you my wife. I promised to stay but 
fifteen minutes. Anything you would like to- 
morrow? or now?” 

“No, thanks a lot. By the way, what became 
of Charles, Jim’s brother of the romance?” 

“Wait and see, why don’t you? but—seeing 
you’re a patient—he died. For details, read 
book! Goodnight—darling!” 

“Is that what you do with your time, young 
man, calling my Aline sweet names?” Mrs. 
Renneau Mason had stepped into the room. 

“That was the first time tonight.” Laurence 
laughed. 

“Now you would say that. Run along with 
you, Laurence. You’re a bad boy; can’t tell 
time yet. Goodnight, Aline, rest well; I'll be 
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in to see you first thing in the morning.” With 
a light kiss, Marianne ushered Laurence out ¢ 

the room. Aline waved happily and then closed 
her eyes for a night of rest. Problems wo 


best be decided in the morning and it was 
sweet to dream of pleasant things. 
(To be continued) 


Books Received 


The Young Catholic Messenger, a popular young pec 
ple’s weekly with interesting stories, current even 
and other attractions, which was established in 1885 af 
Dayton, Ohio, by George A. Pflaum, Sr., is now fifty 
years of age. We read that the first issues of 
Messenger were carried to the post office in a markeg 
basket, but now it has become one of the largest Catho 
lic weeklies in the land.—Last year the Junior Catholi¢ 
Messenger, a companion weekly, began publication for 
the children of the third, fourth, and fifth grades. Wi 
the present school year, however, the second grade 
are remembered, too, with a charming little weekly 
called Our Little Messenger. This latter is printed 
in four colors; its delicately tinted pictures would b 
suitable for framing. 





THE COURT OF KINDNESS can use old 
magazines, books, and clothes. Please send 
prepaid express to 
Sr.Mary Louise,606 EasternAve., Janesville, Wis. 


Daughters of Good Families 

(18 to 25 years of age) 
who have the vocation for a religious life and 
wish to dedicate themselves to the Divine Heart 
of Jesus for the Salvation of Souls will be re 
ceived by the Carmelites of the Divine Heart 
of Jesus, Provincial House, 1214 Kavanaugh 
pl., Wauwatosa, Wis. 








Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $4050.22. Total: $4050.22. 

St. JosepH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3669.90.. Total: $3669.90. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3617.21. Mrs. M. P., Me., $2.50. Total: 
$3619.71. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3325.84. Miss C.S., 0.,$1; R. V., IIL, $17.30. 
Total: $3344.14. 


Grail Building Fund 


Mr. & Mrs. S. G., $2; 
G. H., $1; New York: T.&N.S&., $1; 
K. R., $1; Wisconsin: Mrs. T. B., $1. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Missouri: Mrs. 
Pennsylvania: 


Michigan: 








